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The Substitute Quarter-Back 


A Vivip TALE oF COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


By GRAHAM JENKINS 


rather down-heartedly through the ex- 

cited crowds of undergraduates on the 
campus of Morningside University. It was 
the day of the great football game between 
Morningside and Cayuga—the two bitter rivals 
for football supremacy in New York State as 
well as in the Intercollegiate League, and the 
snatches of excited conversation showed how 
intense was the interest in the forthcoming 
struggle. Earlier in the season the Morning- 
side team had apparently been much stronger 
than its rival, but in the last two or three 
weeks several of her strongest players had 
been forced out of the game, either through 
injuries, ineligibility on account of scholastic 
standing, or for family reasons, until the new 
line-up was very far from being the powerful 
football machine that the old had shown itself 
to be. Only that morning word had reached 
the campus that the regular ’Varsity quarter- 
back had been suddenly taken ill with ap- 
pendicitis and was to be operated on in the 
hospital the very afternoon of the game. 

“That just about ruins our chances,” re- 
marked a student as Roberts passed by. 
“Morley will have to play Smith now and he’s 
almost worse than nothing. He never seems 
to get the spirit into the team.” 

“What’s the matter with Collins?” 
another. 

“He’s too light and inexperienced,” was the 
reply. 

“This is the first season he’s played and 
Morley wouldn’t trust him to run the team. 
He surely is speedy, though, when it comes to 
running with the ball.” 

“Well, there’s Roberts. He’s experienced.” 
suggested a third. : 

The first speaker snorted contemptuously. 

-“Roberts!” he exclaimed scornfully, uncon- 
scious that the substitute quarter-back was 


D ‘tter ROBERTS pushed his way 


asked 


within hearing. “He can’t do anything but 
kick. He’s been trying for four years now to 
make the team and he’s never played in a big 
game yet. Morley might just as well give the 
game outright to Cayuga as to play Roberts!” 

The substitute quarter-back gritted his 
teeth and passed on in silence. At one end 
of the quadrangle the Freshmen had been 
herded together and were rehearsing football 
songs to be sung at the game, and the noisy 
strains of 


“Morningside, forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
We are the people. We are. Yes, we are!” 


floated over the campus. The brass band 
which was to lead the line of undergraduates 
in their march around the field before the 
game had already arrived and was practicing 
the rather unfamiliar college airs. A friend 
hailed Roberts cheerfully. 

“Going to play to-day?” he asked. 

Roberts shook his head despondently and 
passed on. His one ambition since coming to 
eollege had been to play on the ’Varsity team 
in a big game and win the coveted ’Varsity 
football letter. He had worked hard and 
faithfully to make the téam, but except for 
his ability at drop-kicking he seemed to lack 
the things that a quarter-back must have. 
He very rarely fumbled, but his tackling and 
running with the ball were weak, while he 
seemed unable to put the snap into the team 
that made them play at their best. This was 
his last year at college and the Cayuga game 
was the only important one for the season 
that remained. He almost wondered whether 
it was worth while going out on the field with 
the squad, but Morley, the coach, had never 
dropped him from it, and he felt it was only 
loyal to the team to be ready in case he should 
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be needed, although that seemed very unlikely 
even with the regular ’Varsity quarter-back 
out of the game. 

In the dressing room the big athletes were 
getting ready for the game under the critical 
supervision of the coach and the trainer. One 
big fellow, the star half-back of the team, 
whose knee had been badly wrenched in a 
game only the week before, was talking to 
the coach as Roberts entered. 

“For heaven’s sake, let me play, Bill,” he 
pleaded. “My knee will stand one-half, any- 
way, and it doesn’t matter if my collarbone 
does break again. We’ve got to beat Cayuga 
even if we all kill ourselves doing it.” 

Before the coach had time to reply, the 
trainer turned for a moment from his task 
of rubbing down a muscle bruise on the leg 
of one of the guards. 

“Shut up, you fool!” he ordered roughly. 
“Your knee would last for about two plays, 
and if you wrench it again now you'll be lame 
all the rest of your life.” 

“What do I care—-” began the other, when 
the coach broke in authoritatively. 

“It’s no use, Pete.” he said. “I can’t risk 
you in the game. You can go on the side 
lines in uniform if you want to, but you won’t 
get a chance to play unless every other man 
for the position is carried off the field first.” 

“Who’s going to play quarter-back?” asked 
Smith, a rather slightly built and dapper- 
looking youth. 

The coach grunted. 

“What’s the use in asking me that?” he 
demanded. “You know just as well as I do. 
Collins is too green and Roberts isn’t good for 
anything but kicking. The first substitute 
became ineligible two weeks ago and now the 
quarter is out of it. That leaves you, and it 
gives you the chance of your life to show the 
college that you can play football if you want 
to just forget that your father’s one of the 
Four Hundred and play football as though you 
really mean it. You’re always afraid of 
hurting your good looks. Look at Browne 
here. He’s willing to risk being crippled for 
life just to play in the game for five minutes. 
That’s the spirit that wins games.” 

The other winced a little at the coach’s 
bluntness, but before he had time to answer, 
Thorpe, the big full-back, his head bandaged 
and a big bruise on his shoulder, spoke up. 

“By Jove, Smith,” he declared with em- 
phasis, “if you don’t play real football this 
afternoon I’ll kick you three times around the 
field in front of all that crowd unless I break 
my _ leg in the game. We’ve got to 


beat Cayuga, in spite of half the team being 
subs and the rest cripples, and we can do it 
if each man plays for every bit that’s in him. 
Cayuga hasn’t beaten us on our own field in 


ten years, and you don’t want to be on the 
team that spoils the record. What’s more, I’ve 
never played on a losing team since I made 
the ’Varsity, and I’m not going to begin now. 
We've all got to play for all we’re worth, and 


_ play twice as hard every time we get hurt. 


Cayuga doesn’t know how to play real football, 
but they’re heavy and in good condition, so 
they’re dangerous.” 

The coach held up his hand for silence. 

“Now, men,” he began, “you’re going out to 
show the crowd—your own home crowd, re- 
member—that a team of cripples and sub- 
stitutes that knows football can beat a strong 
first "Varsity team that doesn’t. Don’t take 
chances or try to wipe them off the face of 
the earth in the first half. Probably you 
could do it, but some of your men would get 
laid out and Cayuga would come back strong 
in the second half and walk all over you. 
Play a defensive game, but watch for a chance 
to score on a fluke. Let them do the work so 
long as they don’t get too near your goal line, 
and if they do, take the ball away from them 
on downs and punt. Save yourselves for the 
last quarter, and then we'll rip their line to 
pieces and win the game. It all depends on 
you cripples taking care of yourselves so that 
when the time comes to score you'll be able 
to do it.” 

Then came the voice of Carter, the big 
blonde captain: 

“All ready, fellows? We’re going out on 
the field to beat Cayuga.” 

In the grandstand the Morningside rooters 
were already cheering themselves hoarse under 
the active direction of the cheer leaders. The 
light blue and white of the Morningside ban- 
ners were fluttering in the breeze and the 
crowd was eagerly discussing the probable 
outcome of the game, when the gates at the 
north end of the field opened and the Morn- 
ingside team trotted grimly out. Tumultuous 
cheering greeted its appearance, and the crowd 
in the west stand rose to their feet in a solid 
mass, wildly waving the Morningside colors, 
while through the confused general cheering 
came the sharp, snappy college yell from the 
undergraduate cheering section: 

“Morningside! Morningside! Morningside! 


Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Morningside! 
Team! Team! Team!” 
The substitutes sought the side lines, 


wrapped in blankets to keep their muscles 

from stiffening in the cool autumn air, while 

the team itself ran through signal practice on 

the field under the critical eye of the crowd 

in the grandstands. In a few moments more 

a yell from the east stand and the frantic 
Continued on Page 34. 
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of regular players and substitutes for 

the first game of the season, posted in the 
Ballard College gym., felt a thrill of exultation 
as he read the last name; 

“Right Forward—Bannister.” 

‘The Sophomore had trained and practiced 
faithfully, and even the caustic criticism of 
Coach ‘Dan’ Jefferson had not discouraged him 
in his fight for a position on the college basket- 
ball five. His ambition was as great as that 
of a famous Cardinal, and had he served his 
professors with half the zeal he showed on the 
gym. floor, he would have finished his cqurse 
at Ballard so far ahead of his class-mates that 
he would have been an alumnus, while they 
were yet Juniors. 

But the posting of his name as right for- 
ward meant that the long weeks of faithful 
training had brought their reward, and that 
he had been selected for the Ballard five, to 
fight ‘for the glory of his college on the gym. 
floor, as he had done on the football field that 
season. When he recovered from the first joy- 
ous moments of his triumph he turned again 
to the notice and read: 

“Regulars and subs. report for practice to- 
day at half past three.” The notice was signed 
by Coach ‘Dan’ Jefferson, and under his name 
Captain Hildreth had serawled the exhortation 
that every boy was expected to do his best, 
and that the big game with Marsten must be 
prepared for. The reference to the contest 
with Ballard’s old rival made Bannister re- 
joice again that he was among the chosen. 

“Right forward!” he told himself proudly. 
“T am on the five.” 


Be BANNISTER, pausing before the list 


A CORKING STORY 


MATCHES AND A 


THAT WILL APPEAL 


TO EVERY FELLOW 


LIKES CLEAN 


PART ONE 






COLLEGE 


HONOR 


Then he remembered—the other boy. Dur- 
ing the weeks in which the squad had been 
large, and the team as yet an unshaped part 
of it, before it grew into the swift and ma- 
chine-like five that was to uphold Ballard’s 
honor that season, the position of right for- 
ward had been bitterly contested by Bannister 
and a fellow Sophomore, “Monty” King. 

Bannister’s victory meant the sting of de- 
feat for the other, whose name was down as 
a substitute, and Bob felt a sudden sympathy 
for the boy who had lost out. As he turned 
from the notice he faced King, whose face 
was ominously sullen with disappointment. 
Bannister, in his good-natured, sympathetic 
way, tried to comfort him. 

“T am sorry, old man,” he said impulsively. 
“But one of us had to be a substitute, King. 
Just keep in condition, and maybe I'll get 
knocked out in one of these games. It’s all 
for the glory of old Ballard, you know.” 

King ignored the hand that Bannister ex- 
tended. There was no one near them, for on 
the other side of the gym. Coach Jefferson 
was haranguing the squad sarcastically. The 
Sophomore whose name had been written 
down as a substitute stepped nearer to Ban- 
nister and said tensely: 

“You won’t be playing that position long, 
Bannister. I am willing to bet that I will be 
playing right forward in the game after this, 
and that I will stay there the rest of the sea- 
son!” 

Before Bob could express his opinion of his 
rival’s unsportsmanlike manner of receiving 
defeat, the coach summoned the team and 
substitutes out on the floor. Captain Hil- 
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dreth held in his hands several sheets of 
paper, and the players waited to see what 
new scheme their crafty captain had in mind. 

“T have a series of new plays for the five,” 
explained Hildreth, “which my brother, who 
played on the famous Yale 03 team, has sent 
me. The game to-morrow with Latham will 
be a hard, one to win, and we must learn 
these to-day. They are secret signals; for 
instance, if the center stands with his right 
foot pointed at the right forward, he will 
knock the ball to his left forward, who will 
pass it back to the center as he follows it up. 
A hand on the hip means a variation of the 
play. Let’s go!” 

For over an hour the team practiced on 
the gym. floor, and at the end of that time had 
the plays and signals well in mind. Coach 
Jefferson handed each player a copy of the 
silent signals, with explicit instructions. 

“Don’t make any copies,” he admonished. 
“Lock your sets up when you are not study- 
ing them, and don’t let any one who is not 
on the team see them. Quiz each other and 
get the plays so in mind that the instant you 
see the center give the signal you will know 
what to do.” 

After leaving the floor, Bob went to the 
shower baths and from there to his locker, 
where he dressed. As he left the gym. build- 
ing he thrust his copy of the signals into the 
right-hand pocket of his coat, intending to 
lock them up when he reached his room in 
MacCabe Hall, but when he walked out on the 
campus he saw something which made him 
forget the signals and everything else but: the 
feud between the Sophomores and the Fresh- 
men, which had been smouldering for some 
weeks. 

This year’s Freshman class was a large one 
and they had persisted in defying their 
enemies. During the footpall season hostili- 
ties had been suspended, but of late several 
skirmishes had been fought, and the unpre- 
cedented spectacle of a class fight in the win- 
ter was promised the upper classmen. 

Down by the flagpole the Freshmen were 
gathering, coming from all parts of the cam- 
pus; they poured from the dormitories, from 
the class rooms, and from the gym. A surg- 
ing, confused mass at first, their leaders were 
whipping them into shape, and the startled 
Sophomores awoke to the fact that there was 
a fight on hand. Bob was aroused from his 
trance by the sight of “Deacon” Palmer, the 
most preternaturally solemn Sophomore in 
Ballard, galloping past at full speed. 

“Sophs, this way! Sophs, this way!” yelled 
Bob excitedly, and his class-mates took up the 
ery. By the time the last straggling Fresh- 
man had joined the ranks of the much despised 
and abused, the Sophomores had assembled 
their full quota. Under the leadership of 


such athletes as Bannister and Lawyer, the 


fullback on the eleven, they were pulled into 
a compact mass, and the word given to charge. 

At that moment a horrified yell pealed from 
the Sophomores, for the Freshmen, daring be- 
yond the anticipation of their enemies and the 
watching upper classmen, had attached a flag 
to the ropes, and as they pulled lustily, it 
slid upward and waved defiance to the Sophs. 
On the white background of the Freshman 
flag any one could read in big, black letters: 

“Freshmen—Hurrah! Sophomores—Rats!” 

Then came the fight. Instantly the Sopho- 
mores were seized with a wild désire to reach 
the flagpole, haul down the insulting banner, 
and tear it to shreds. But the defiant Fresh- 
men stood between them and their ambition, 
and the laughs and taunts of the upper class- 
men goaded them to fury. There was a word 
of command, and across the campus the 
Sophomores dashed. A_ stiffening of the 
Freshman ranks, and after that a great col- 
lision and a chaotic upheaval. 

“Knock ’em out!” urged “Deacon” Palmer, 
laying about him lustily. This was the 
Sophomore whose dignified bearing sometimes 
caused him to be taken for the President of 
the college. There was nothing dignified in 
the proceeding now; all over the campus raged 
the battle, with a few of the faculty vainly 
trying to stop the hostilities, and the upper 
classes cheering. 

The Sophomore football players, led by 
Bob and and the heavy Lawyer, fought their 
way to the pole, and after half an hour’s fight- 
ing they succeeded in putting down and out 
the valiant Freshmen. Bannister and Hum- 
mel, the big Freshman leader, clashed and, 


fighting wildly, they wrestled to the edge of 


the fight. 

A few minutes later Ford, a little Sopho- 
more, was pitched several feet up the pvle 
by Lawyer, and he succeeded in striking the 
Freshman colors. The rending of the flag to 
strips by the Sophomores was the signal of 
defeat for the Freshmen, and they withdrew 
sadly from the field of battle. 

Jubilant, the Sophomores gave their yell. 
Bannister, one eye already blackening, has- 
tened to his room, where he found Lawyer, 
King, and a few more of his class. Most of 
them had suffered some injury, although King 
showed no more signs of the scrimmage thun 
a torn coat. Bob’s clothing was in rags and 
he laughed cheerfully as he washed the blood 
from his face. 

He stopped suddenly, for he remembered the 
copy of secret signals that he had put in his 
coat pocket in the locker room. He picked up 
the torn coat and feverishly searched the 
pockets, but in vain. The set of basketball 
plays and signals was lost! 

“What is the matter, Bannister?” asked 


Continued on Page 19. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








M R. EDWARD CAVE, who has done much writing for boys and 
who for five years was the editor of “Recreation,” one of 
the most successful publications for those interested in the outdoor 
world and scouting, has been secured as Editor-in-Chief for 
Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 

Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, Mr. Daniel Carter Beard, Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot and others who are well-known authorities on subjects of interest to 
boys will continue to contribute to the magazine. 

Commencing with the November number, Mr. L. S. Dale, who during the 
past year has visited the most important Scout centers in Europe as a speciai 
representative of the Boy Scouts of America, will relate his experiences and 
present a series of photographs illustrating the methods and ideals of the Boy 
Scouts of various nations. The first article will describe Mr. Dale’s visit to 
Norway. 

Commencing with the December number, the price of the magazine will be 
ten cents a copy—subscription price One Dollar per year. Special rates will 
be quoted to Scout Masters for subscriptions from Boy Scouts. Subscriptions 
will be accepted up to November 15th at the present rate of Fifty cents a year. 

With the December number or as early as practicable thereafter, the maga- 
zine will be enlarged or about the same size as the Literary Digest or the 
American Boy. This will permit more attractive use of the photographs and 
other illustrations. 

Nothing Succeeds Like Success! The first four months experience with 
our magazine gives promise of a tremendous development of the paper. Our 
Scout Masters and Scouts in all parts of the country are all helping to make 
this possible. 


The Boy Scouts of America. 











A VERY NEAT SCOUT CAMP—CULVER, INDIANA 


Glimpses of Boy Scouts 
the World Over 


Miami, Fla.—The Boy Scouts of America of 
Troop No. 1, under Reese Combs, Scout Mas- 
ter, are doing splendid work. They are waging 
war on the rats, which at this time, because 
of the threatening bubonic plague, are espec- 
ially dangerous to health. The activities of the 
Scouts have been so varied and helpful that the 
citizens have given a gymnasium to the boys. 

Janesville, Wis.—Scout Master H. G. Jaeke 
has been training his boys to be more observ- 
ant. In a hike recently he asked the boys to 
keep watch of all the birds they saw and the 
number, and report to him at the end of the 
day. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—William Block, Boy Scout, 
camping at Mt. Gretna, several nights ago 
caught a 42-inch eel. That is the biggest eel 
landed in Lake Conewago this summer. 

Newport, R. I.—The Panther Patrol, Troop 
No. 3, are doing excellent scouting. The boys 
have received instructions in the use of chemi- 
cal fire extinguishers, and also in resuscitation 
of the drowning. A. R. C. Gatzenmeier, Scout 
Commissioner of that city, is working zealous- 
ly to see that all the Boy Scouts of Newport 
receive thorough instructions in scouting. 

Montesano, Wash.—When the Boy Scouts of 
America went camping in the North River 
country. Fred Johnson killed a garter snake 3 
feet, 2 inches long and 3% inches in diameter. 
Johnson reported that the snake had a lizard 
1% inches in diameter in its stomach. 

Portland, Ore.—The Boy Scouts of Troop No. 
2 had a fine time fishing for trout on the Sal- 
monberry River. They caught 65 trout one 
morning before breakfast. 

Fallon, Nev.—The Boy Scouts, acting on 
the suggestion of their Scout Master, John 
Wheeler, collected sixty dollars recently for 
the Mazuma fiood victims, and forwarded it to 
the Red Cross Society. The Boy Scouts waited 
for several days, hoping that citizens in the 
community would take up the matter of the 
afflicted people. When there was nothing done 
the boys got to work and in a short time had 
sixty dollars. 

Brownsville, Texas.—Troop No. 1, of which 
Raymond M. Gay is Scout Master, is ready to 
start the fall work with $150 in the treasury, 
which has been earned entirely by the boys. 


Staunton, Va.—Scouts Ed Fretwell and Philip 
Brooks rescued from drowning Mrs. H. M. 
Lewis in Little River. The Scouts had gone 
there to camp. Among the grown-ups who 
looked after the boys was Mrs. Lewis. She 
went in swimming, and, getting beyond her 
depth and becoming weak, she sank twice. 
Scouts Fretwell and Brooks swam to her aid 
and towed her ashore. They then used first 
aid work in reviving her. 


Bridgeton, N. J.—Fifteen Boy Scouts hiked to 
Washington, D. C., this summer to see the 
sights. They were entertained by the Boy 
Scouts of Washington and had a thoroughly 
enjoyable time. 

Preston, Minn.—William Bakey, Wolf Patrol, 
Troop No. 1, writes a splendid account of the 
camp life of his troop this summer. He reports 
that they caught a trout eleven inches long. 

Cookeville, Tenn.—The Boy Scouts took a 
300-mile hike recently. They tramped from 
their home town to Chattanooga, visiting Look- 
out Mountain and Chickamauga Park. They 
camped out all the time and despite the rainy 
weather they thoroughly enjoyed the experi- 
ence. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—F. O. Belzer, Scout Mas- 
ter of Troop No. 9, has been training his boys 
hard in scouting. Every week he puts them to 
a test in water boiling, fire building, signaling 
and Scout games. Belzer hopes that his troop 
may win the cup trophy. 

Ft. Orange, N. Y.-—Troops Nos. 4, 6, 8, 9 and 
10 of the Boy Scouts of America, under Scout 
Commissioner J. M. Ropes, this summer visit- 
ed the historic battlefield in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, the scene of Major Stark’s victory over 
the British forces on August 16th, 1777. The 
boys hiked from Troy to Albany, thence to 
Bennington, camping out one night. They spent 
one day on the battlefield and camped near 
there for another night. 

Dover, Me.—The Boy Scouts held a campfire 
and corn roast recently. While the corn was 
roasting, the boys wrestled and played Scout 
games and listened to Indian legends by their 
Scout Master. 

Lindale, Ga.—Lillian N. Duke, social worker 
and trained nurse, has organized a troop of 
thirty Boy Scouts. She has enlisted John Fritz 
to train the boys as active Scout Master. 

Denver, Col.—The Boy Scouts of Troop No. 
5, of which F. Hukins is Scout Master, have 
built a Scout headquarters of brick. They did 
all the work themselves, and the building at 
44th and Vine Streets is neat and artistic and 
will house the boys comfortably this winter. 





























HONOR IN FOOTBALL 


By WALTER CAMP 
THE FAMOUS YALE FOOTBALL COACH 














professional, never competes for money, 

directly or indirectly. Make no mistake 
about this. No matter how winding the road 
may be that. eventually brings the sovereign 
into the pocket, it is the price of what should 
be dearer to you than anything else—your 
honor. It is quite the fashion to say, “senti- 
mental bosh,” to anyone who preaches such an 
old-fashioned thing as honor; but among true 
gentlemen, my boy, it is just as real an article 
as ever, and it is one of the few things that 
never ring false. The man who tells you that 
insufferable rot about being practical and dis- 
carding sentiment, is not the man you would 
choose as a friend. He wouldn’t stand by you 
in a pinch, and when we come to the reality, 
it is only the man who believes in such a thing 
as honor that is worth anything. So stick to 
it, my boy, and keep it bright. Carry it down 
into the small affairs of school and college. 

If you are enough of a man to be a good 
athlete, and some one asks you to use that 
athletic ability in their behalf, don’t take 
money for it, or anything that amounts to 
pay. If you are on the school team or nine 
and go into training, don’t break faith with 
your captain, yourself, and your fellows by 
surreptitious indulgences. This doesn’t mean 
that if you see some other fellow smoke on 
the sly you are obliged to tell of it, nor does it 
mean that you must call him to account unless 
you are the captain. If his standard is not so 
high as yours, that is his misfortune. If he 
asks your opinion, give it to him, if you like, 
but not in such a way as to leave the impres- 
sion that you are put out by your own long- 
ing for a similar indulgence. If you are the 
eaptain and you find a man breaking training 
in spite of your orders, and you consider it 
advisable to put him off, don’t be afraid to do 
it. Gentlemen are not cowards, mentally or 
physically. 

I remember a little incident of my own col- 
lege course. I was a freshman, and knew al- 
most no one in college except a certain junior. 
I had entered in two events in the fall athletic 
games, one a quarter mile, the other a hurdle 
race. I had run the quarter and been beaten, 
although I finished second. My opponents 


had all been upper classmen, and received no 
little encouragement from their friends. I 


\ GENTLEMAN, unless an acknowledged 


felt very lonely and disgusted with myself and 
life in general when I got on the mark for the 
hurdle. I had but two competitors, and both 
had been cheered when they came to the 
scratch. Suddenly as we were getting on our 
marks I heard a voice half-way down the 
course call out, “You can do ’em,” and I saw 
my junior friend waving his hat to me. It 
was not a classical remark, but it made me 
feel better. I was clumsy in getting off, and 
when we came to the sixth hurdle was nearly 
five yards behind the other two, but from 
that time on I could hear my friend roaring 
out, “Go in!” “You’ve got ’em yet!” “Now 
you’re over,” as I went up each flight. I did 
finish first, and I had hardly touched the tape 
before he was patting me on the back. I 
don’t suppose it cost him much to yell for a 
poor freshman, but I know that I always 
thought of him as one of the best fellows I 
ever knew, and in after years I have remem- 
bered enough of the feeling that was in my 
heart toward him to go out and try to make 
some others feel that even a freshman has 
friends. 

Now about the treatment of your rivals. A 
gentleman is courteous. It is not courtesy 
upon a ballfield to cheer an error of the op- 
ponents. If it is upon your own grounds, it 
is the worst kind of boorishness. The same 
is equally true of any attempt to rattle your 
opponents by concerted cheering or talking. 
Moreover, if there are remarkable plays made 
by your rivals you yourselves should cheer; 
conceal any chagrin you may feel at the loss 
it may be to your side, but be courteous to 
appreciate and applaud an exceptional play 
by the opponents. 

After winning a race or a match, there is no 
reason why a good, healthy lot of young men 
should not do plenty of cheering, but there is 
every reason why they should not make their 
enjoyment depend upon insulting those who 
have lost. You can not take your hilarity off 
into a corner and choke it to death, and no 
one wants you to; but gratuitous jibes and 
jeers at the crestfallen mark you as a man 
who does not know how to bear a victory, a 
man whose pate is addled by the excitement 
or whose bringing up has been at fault. 

















With the Chief. Scout 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
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VERY Scout looks forward 
E to camping out, that is the 

ideal time and way of the 
outdoor man. And that ideal 
camp-out to-day is in the Yellow- 
stone Park, that sole remaining 
remnant of the Wild West, as it 
was in the primitive days of 
game and forest. Here, as I sit 
and write to the boys, I look 
across the Gardiner River to the 
wonderful mountain stretches, 
grassy uplands, pine clad slopes 
and rugged peaks, where conies 
and big-horn sheep find pastures 
to their taste. The noble peaks 
and wonderful canyons are about 
me, yet I cannot help observing 
that they have less to do with 


one’s daily joy and benefit than have 
the little things in camp. Is your 
bed comfortable? Are you warm at 


night? Or do you shiver under several blank- 
ets? If so it means that your blankets are 
damp; you did not air them to-day in the sun 
or by the fire. Does the wind burn your cheeks 
or split your lips? That is because you neg- 
lected to use grease in some form as did the 
old-time natives,—bear’s grease or deer’s fat, 
or else the modern substitutes, cold cream and 
camphor ice. 

Remember always there are two or three 
great benefits in sleeping out, and two or three 
great dangers. We aim to get the good and 
dodge the ill. One of the worst things you can 
do is to sleep with the tent all closed up. The 
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tonic, ozonic night air acts as a veritable , 


elixir, but not if you make your tent stuffy 
and close. 

A certain class of mistaken people advise us 
to avoid the night air. I am sure God does not 
make any worse air at night than he does by 
day. It is cooler, that is all, and we must meet 
coolness with more clothing. 

A funny thing happened two nights ago in 
camp. One of our party was a noted snorer. 
We sleep soundly here, but he managed to 
waken us more than once with snores that 


sounded like tearing cotton. 

This night I was roused again and listened 
to hear not only his long-drawn snorts but 
also a deep, strong “whiff-whoof.” 


I called out “Oh stop your row there and a 


us sleep.” The answer was si- 
lence from him, but a _ longer 
“whiff-whoof” and a large body 
thudded off into the woods. Next 
morning the tracks, twelve inches 
long, showed that we had been 
visited by a huge grizzly bear! 

This was not near any of the 
hotels, where the bears are very 
tame, but on the southeast side 
of the lake, in the pathless wild- 
erness. So it was certainly a 
wild grizzly. 

Nevertheless, that does not 
mean that we were in any dan- 
ger. There is practically no dan- 
ger trom wild animals in any 
part of the United States to- 
day, so leave that out of your calculations in 
preparing for a camping trip. But there was 
one possibility to reckon with—that of having 
food stolen by animals. 

Years ago (29 to be exact) I was camping 
out on the Assinniboine River. At midnight 
I was awakened by a loud noise outside the 
tent. “A bear,” I thought, “nothing else would 
make such a sniffing and trampling.” Then 
close by my side the canvass was bulged in 
by some animal. I struck it with all the force 
of my elbow, and yelled. The answer was a 
charge of musk that made life in that tent 
intolerable for a time, but taught me this les- 
son—when a skunk comes around don’t molest 
him. Talk with him if you like, ask him to 
retire, gently “shoo” him if you will, but make 
no violent attack. And if his tail goes straight 
up, you’d better remain still as a corpse. He 
does not want trouble with you, any more than 
you do with him; and if you give him a chance, 
he is quite sure to retire and leave you un- 
harmed. 
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Kinks of the Gmndiron 


By “Anpy” SMITH 


HEAD COACH UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA FOOTBALL ELEVEN. 














OOTBALL is the greatest winter sport 
America has known, and while the grand 
game has been tinkered with at times, it 

has survived the knife of the surgeons of 
sport and for the small boy, the youth, the 
study collegian and the graduate, it contains 
delights that no other sport affords. 

But football is a sport, and it can be 
played only when a fellow is at his prime. 
The man who is not in the fit physical condi- 
tion to endure the hard halves of play must 
be content with watching it. It compels the 
real exertion that has made the American 
race unbeatable at athletics. 

As a mental, moral and physical developer, 
I doubt if its equal exists; but I would rather 
tell a few tales of the gridiron than burden 
the brain of the reader with heavy details. 
Brains count in football,- just as they do in 
the world of business, and the finest example 
of brains I have ever seen on the football 
field was exhibited by Vincent Stevenson, of 
Penn., when we played Harvard back in 1904. 
We had not beaten Har- 
vard in a good many 


the other, to catch the punt. I heard 
the thud of the Harvard kicker’s foot 
as it swished against the ball. The ball came 


like a circular aeroplane, straight at me. Far 
on the other side of the field I heard little 
Stevenson yell, “I have it.” He kept repeat- 
ing those words, though I knew he was no- 
where near the ball and I did not dare look at 
him. 

The big Harvard ends saw a corking 
chance to bury the small Stevenson with the 
ball, especially as I pretended, with arms at 
my side, to be lost in the frenzy of the play. 
They steered their course towards him, thun- 
dering down the field. When the ball was 
within a few feet of my arms, I snatched it 
and tore back 40 yards. Just as the Har- 
vard ends were about to slay Stevie, he 
dropped his hands and said, “Look at Smith 
going back with that ball! Boys you were 
trapped, and the further this games goes, the 
worse you are going to be outthought.” The 
Harvard ends were crestfallen. They had 
permitted a gain when 
their line had held; the 





years, and at last our 
royal chance had come. 
We had a great team, 
and so did the Crimson, 
but we counted on 
“Stevie” to turn the tide 
for us, and he did ‘it. 

The crux of the game 
came right at the start. 
Harvard had two mag- 
nificent ends. Tl never 
forget them. They were 
both giants, fellows who 
came down the field under 
a kick like cannon-balls 
from a 13-inch gun. It 
was hard work to take a 
kick out of the sky and 
then to have these two 
fellows tackle you. I was 
an All-American full-back 
that year, but the pound- 
ing they gave me I can 
still remember. As I said, 
the crisis of the game 
came at the start. Har- 
vard.. dropped back to 
kick. I was on one side 
of the field, Stevenson on 
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little Red and Blue quar- 
terback had tricked them. 
and never afterwards did 
they come down the field 
with the same confidence. 
Of course my labors be- 
came much easier, for I 
always could get the 
punt and start to run, 
yards before they would 
strike me. 

Bravery on the football 
fields has made history at 
Yale, Princeton, Michigan, 
Cornell, West Point and 
Columbia, but the great- 
est display of nerve, cold 
steel nerve, came to Penn. 
John Townsend was the 
fellow, and while heroes 
may be sung in campus 
halls, there was a youth 
with a heart as stout as 
Washington’s, Lee’s and 
Grant’s in war _ lore. 
Townsend had been a reg- 
ular, it was -his” fourth 
year at Penn. He broke 
his leg in a small game, 

(Continued on Page 47.) 
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Scoutmasters’ [raining School 


SILVER BAY—LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK 
CONDUCTED UNDER AUSPICES BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

















Bay, Lake George, New York, was con- 

ducted from August 15th to 29th. It 
brought together forty-five men who were anx- 
ious to take advantage of the attractive pro- 
gram which had been arranged. This was an 
increase of fifteen over the enrollment of last 
year. These men came from over a dozen 
States, distributed as follows: 


T= School for Scout Masters at Silver 





New York........... 34 «“VWORROMt 2... cctene 1 
Pennsylvania ...... ae. eee 1 
Connecticut ........ 5 Maine ..... oa 
New Jersey ....... i." Saree ie 2 
TE | is oc indesas 2 Tennessee .... eS 

i weseehanede ne 2 New Zealand .......1 
GE ekdctadéecessvee 2 Not recorded ....... 4 
Massachusetts ..... 1 


In direct charge of the Scout Masters’ 


School was Mr. Charles B. Horton, Director 


of Camps and Training Schools, from Nation- 
al Headquarters. The immediate Faculty 
included Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout 
Commissioner; Mr. John L. Alexander; Dr. 
Charles Eastman (Chiyesa), a Sioux Indian; 
Dr. J. C. Elsom; Hr. H. L. Stone; Mr. George 
M. Martin, and Mr. James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive. 

In addition to this, arrangements were 
made with the Boys’ Work Institute so that 


Scout Masters were privileged to take two, 


morning periods at the Institute, which were 
occupied with lectures by Mr. F. H. T. Rich- 
ley on “Method in Boys’ Work,” and Mr. C. 
C. Robinson on “Principles in Boys’ Work.” 
The afternoons were devoted to practical 
field work, in campcraft, woodcraft and scout- 
eraft; the Scout Masters learned to pitch 
tents, strike and roll them and pack them for 





transportation. For this purpose Indian 
tepees, Sibley conical tents and the “Dan 
Beard model” tent were used. There was 
ample practice in camp cooking on the over- 
night hikes, upon which occasions the men 
built shacks and lean-tos so that they might 
have a knowledge of these structures for 
emergency use. 

Instruction in first aid work was extensive. 
All forms of bandaging were explained and 
demonstrated, and methods of transporting 
injured persons were shown. 

Several sessions of the school were con- 
ducted in the waters of Lage George, where a 
splendid opportunity was afforded for prac- 
tice in rescuing persons from drowning, 
breaking death-grips, swimming with the res- 
cued person, resuscitation, ete. 

On the hikes through the woods trees and 
birds were studied and useful notes taken for 
future reference. One of the striking fea- 
tures of the instruction consisted in taking 
the Scout Masters through the requirements 
for the Tenderfoot, Second-Class, and First- 
Clase Scout degrees. Instruction was im- 
parted aot merely by lectures, but the Scout- 
Masters actually performed the various re- 
quirements. 

The School at Silver Bay was perhaps the 
most successful which has so far been ar- 
ranged, partly because of the accumulated 
fund of information, and experience gained 
from previous camps. Not a little of this suc- 
cess, however, was due to the unremitting 
efforts of Camp Director Horton. 





EVERYBODY BUSY—SCOUT MASTERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL, SILVER BAY, 1912. 


















































IN THE FIELD. 
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GLimpsEs OF INTERESTING PLACES VISITED BY THE BRITISH CHIEF SCOUT 

















ENERAL SIR ROBERT S. S. BADEN- 
G POWELL, founder and leader of the 

Boy Scouts of the world, has returned 
to his home in London after a tour of the 
globe.-. Happy to be back again with the 
British Boy Scouts, Sir Robert is telling them 
with much delight of his trip of more than 
53,000 miles which he made in eight months. 
In that circuit of the globe he visited hun- 
dreds of thousands of Scouts, carrying greet- 
ings from the boys of one country to those 
of another. Thus the boys of America were 
united in a brotherhood of scoutdom that cir- 
cles the globe. Starting from England on the 
last day of January, he visited the West In- 
dies, British Columbia, Japan, China, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Tasmania and South Africa 
and returned home by the way of the Suez 
_ Canal and European ports. 


RECALLS THE PIRATES OF PORTO BELLO 


One of: the places that he visited on his 
way ‘to America was Porto Bello in Central 
America. “Porto Bello,” he wrote in “The 
Scout,” the official 
organ of the Boy 
Scouts of England, 
“was a great pirates’ 
resort, because it 
was a town to which 
much of the gold 
from Peru came to 
be embarked for 
Spain in the old 
days. So it saw a 
good dea! of fighting 
by the defenders of 
the gold against the 
attacks of the buc- 
caneers. But one 
great point of inter- 
est in it to us Brit- 
ons is that here the 


great ‘sea scout 
Drake died and was 
buried.” 


CRADLE OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY 
“Jamaica,” he 
wrote, “has been 
called ‘the cradle of 
the British Navy’ 
from the time of 
Drake and Raleigh, 
and Rodney, Ben- 
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bow and Nelson; and I hope that before long 
Sea Scouts will have started here, for it is a 
splendid place for boating and swimming, and 
will furnish many more good seamen for our 
nation in the future.” 

“Just as one may imagine Port Royal full 
of swaggering pirates, daring and dangerous, 
open-handed and reckless, so one can easily 
imagine the streets of Kingston again filled 
with dapper midshipmen, rolling jack tars, 
and puffy admirals, hospitable planters and 
beautiful Creoles. It is a delightful place, 
and I was very, very sorry to leave it.” 


THE SKYSCRAPERS IN NEW YORK 


“When we drew up at the quayside of New 
York,” he wrote concerning his visit to 
America, “under the towering heights of ‘sky- 
seraper’ buildings, it was a biting cold day, 
with light frozen snow powdered over every- 
thing. On the wharf was a smart little troop 
of Boy Scouts, with both American and Brit- 
ish flags, and they escorted me to my cab after 
handing me a greeting from the Scouts of 
America. The curious 
think that struck me 
was the immense de- 
sire of Americans to 
have photographs. I 
don’t know how 
many times I had to 
undergo being pho- 
toed that day, but I 
don’t believe it was 
much under one hun- 
dred times!” 

LIKES 
FLAPJACKS 

Baden-Powell trav- 
elled through many 
cities in the United 
States from New 
York. He always 
found things of in- 
terest to him. His 
description of how 
he enjoyed flapjacks 
is especially good. 
“When I _ inspected 
the 1500 Boy Scouts 
at Minneapolis, they 


gave several new 
shows in their dis- 
play. One of them 
was cooking ‘flap- 
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jacks’ or thick pancakes. They had two small 
gas fires on the stage, and two Scout cooks 
went to work at-each fire, and mixed their 
flour, made dough, and cooked the cakes very 
rapidly. When cooked, they threw the flap- 
jacks up and caught them again im their fry- 
ing pans, and then threw them out into the 
audience. Those who were lucky enough to 
get bits of them pronounced them ‘bully,’ 
which meant jolly good.” 


IN A CANADIAN LUMBER CAMP 


Telling of a visit to a camp in Vancouver, 
Baden-Powell said: “I have often pointed out 
to the Boy Scouts that Scouts of the woods 
always walk so lightly that, even when they 
come into a house’ with their heavy boots on, 
they make very little noise, so that you can 
tell them at once from a clodhopper, who goes 
stamping about roughly enough to smash the 
floor. These lumbermen not only walked very 
quietly, but also there was scarcely a sound 
while they ate their dinner, becausé they have 
a curious rule which does not allow any talk- 
ing at meals.” 


THINKS JIU-JITSU FINE 


On reaching Japan, jiu-jitsu attracted his 
attention, and he writes as follows: “I went 
and saw a lot of them at their daily practice 
of fencing with bamboo sticks and practising 
jiu-jitsu to make themselves strong and ac- 
tive and good-tempered. I say good-tempered, 
because it is very much like boxing; you have 
to take a good many hard knocks, and take 
them smiling; if a fellow lost his temper at 
it everybody would laugh at him and think 
him a fool. In jiu-jitsu they learn how to 
exercise and develop their muscles, how to 
catch hold of an enemy in many different 
ways so as to overpower him, how to throw 
him, and, what is very important, how to fall 
easily if they get thrown themselves. I ex- 
pect the Scouts of Japan, if they visit Eng- 
land later on, will be able to show us a thing 
or two in this line.” 


A BOAT RACE IN HONG KONG 


In Hong Kong he tells of a race between 
two boats, each of which had thirty pairs of 
paddlers instead of eight oarsmen. He gives 
this description: “The drums of both quick- 
ened the stroke, both crews were straining 
their strength to the utmost, the onlookers 
were yelling with excitement. Nearer and 
nearer they got to each other, their paddles 
got together, and the losing boat’s stern (she 
was going stern foremost, you remember), 
crashed into the side of her adversary, but 
without doing anything worse than breaking 
off her own dragon’s tail. Neither boat slack- 
ened its efforts; on and on they struggled, 
side by side, till after a very exciting race 
they crossed the line, one boat half a length 
ahead of the other. We found that the col- 


lision had been done on purpose; it was the 
usual thing for the losing boat to try to stop 
the leading boat’s paddles for a few seconds, 
and then in the confusion to try to push for- 
ward and thus regain a few yards. But in 
this case it did not pay.” 


GREETS THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
IN MANILA 


In the Philippines he greeted the ‘Boy 
Scouts of America. Concerning them he - 
writes: “But there are also some still more 
important. products in Manila and _ other 
neighboring towns. I think I need scarcely 
tell you, these are Boy Scouts. I came there: 
at a bad time of the year, just when owing to: 
the heat a great many of the white popula- 
tion are living at a town, Baguio, away up 
in the mountains. Still there was a. Guard 
of Honor to receive’me at Manila, and I had 
an interesting chat with some of them.” 


A WAR DANCE IN NEW GUINEA 


To New Guinea he went next. Among the 
many unusual and interesting things he saw 
was a war dance. Here is his description: 
“We were lucky in being in New Guinea about 
the time of the full moon, for this is the time 
when, at certain seasons of the year, the 
Papuans and Kanakas carry out their dances. 
We were able to see three of these. 

“In one there were about twenty men 

dressed up to the nines. Not that they had 
much clothing on, but they had splendid big 
head-dresses made out of all sorts of feathers, 
including the magnificent tails of birds of 
“paradise, which live in New Guinea. Their 
arms, necks, and legs, and in many cases their 
ears and noses, were decorated with jewelry 
made from carved oyster shells and boars’ 
teeth. 


QUAINT DRESS OF THE WARRIORS 


.» “To add to their appearance they had deco- 
rated themselves with branches of croton, 


“twhich is a kind of laurel with brilliant yellow 


and red leaves. And every man had a little 
drum, which he held in one hand and beat with 
the other. 

“Then the central man was real jam. He 
was covered in wreaths and greenery so that 
you could scarcely see him, and on his head 
was a model of a native ship done on a pretty 
big scale with a mast made out of a rattan 
cane about ten feet high. He danced and 
made the ship toss about with a wonderful 
swaying motion of the mast, and the other 
men all danced round him, singing and sway- 
ing their headdresses with the same wavy 
motion. They looked fine.” 


Baden-Powell arrived in London on August 
24, when he was received by a guard of 
Scouts. 

















Second Class Scout Requirements 
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P ASSING from the requirements for a 


Tenderfoot to the set of tests outlined 

for a Second Class Scout, the aim and 
purpose of our work changes materially. Up 
to this point we have been dealing with the 
uninitiated—Tenderfeet in fact, as well as in 
name,—who, knowing nothing of the life of a 
Scout or the things required of a Scout, were 
merely seeking initiation into the mysteries 


of the craft. But having imbibed the spirit, 


of Scouting and having put into practice in 
daily life the Scout law, the candidate is pre- 
pared to take the second step in his develop- 
ment along Scout lines. He acknowledges his 
limitations and lack of knowledge and con- 
fesses his need of further training so that he 
may the better “Be Prepared” for further ser- 
vice to others. The second class requirements, 
therefore, are so arranged as to meet this 
need. By means of them it is hoped to culti- 
vate in boys habits of observation, resouce- 
fulness, thrift and ability to adapt one’s self 
to conditions. 

If it were necessary to warn the prospective 
Tenderfoot against obtaining merely a super- 
ficial knowledge of the tenderfoot require- 
ments, it is doubly important that we remind 
him of the necessity of thoroughly mastering 
the requirements of the Second-Class Scout. 
It is only by the daily exercise of any vir- 
tue that it becomes a habit of life. Permanent 


good to ourselves as a result of what we learn * 


will follow only as habits are formed, for 
habits become our servants and unconsciously 
serve us in times of need. 

The greater importance placed upon the 
Second-Class Scout tests, demands greater 
care in the conduct of Second-Class Scout ex- 
aminations. You will note that the Handbook 
states that these tests must “be passed to the 
satisfaction of the recognized local Scout 
authorities.” This means that the Scout 
Master ought not to depend upon his own 
ability alone when giving these examinations. 
Wherever a Local Council has been formed, 
the Scout Master should seek the advice and 
co-operation of the members of the Court of 
Honor, or at least of some other worker in 
the Council who is well qualified to give special 
examinations. If there is no Local Council in 
the community then the Scout Master ought 

t the assistance of the Superintendent 
of Schools, the principal of the grammar or 
high school, or some other authority in the 


~ 


community who is especially qualified to give 
such examinations. By sharing the responsi- 
bility of these tests with others the Scout 
Master will avoid the criticism of being “too 
easy” or “too severe” in the standard of his 
examination. Tests prepared by two or three 
men will be fairer to all boys in the long 


Test No. 1 calls for at least one month’s 
service as a tenderfoot. 

This does not mean one month from the 
time of application for membership in the 
patrol, but that at least for one month from 
the time that the Scout took the oath of a 
tenderfoot and was invested with the badge 
of that degree, he has put into practice in 
daily life the Scout ideals. 

Test No. 2. Elementary First Aid and 
Bandaging. 

It is not the purpose of the Scout movement 
to develop a lot of amateur doctors, but to 
give Scouts sufficient information on the sub- 
ject of First Aid to enable them to act quickly 
in cases of emergency. Wherever opportunity 
is given they should be able to give sufficient 
help to prevent the patient doing himself any 
further harm in cases of fractures, fits, etc. 

The first thing to do in the case of a serious 
accident, is to send for the nearest doctor. If 
the nature of the injury is known, the mes- 
senger should be informed so that the doctor 
may come prepared to deal with the case. In 
many instances the most that can be done, 
until the doctor arrives, is to relieve the 


patient by placing something under his head, 


unbuttoning his clothes and keeping back the 
crowd so that he may have sufficient air. 

In cases of fracture, if it is necessary to re- 
move the patient, care should be taken to 
properly adjust the splints so that no further 
damage be done. 

Detailed instruction in a number of these 
requirements is given so clearly in the Official 
Handbook, that without reproducing the in- 
formation here, we will merely refer by page 
number to the Handbook in such cases. 

(a) General directions for first aid to the in- 


jured, p. 261. 
(b) Treatment for fainting, p. 270. 
(c) een . 261. 
(da) — ~~ “% 
(e) 5 a an 264. 
(f) Injuries in which the eicin is broken, p. 265. 
(g) Burns and scalds, p 3. 
(h) —— how te carry injured, pps. 
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Test No. 3. Elementary Signalling. 

Nothing further can be added to what has 
already been given in the Handbook under this 
subject. The rememberable Morse and Myer 
Codes are most excellent helps to the beginner 
in learning the alphabets. 

Semaphore, pps. 206-208; American Morse, 
pps. 202-204; Myer Alphabet, pps. 204-206. 

Test No. 4. Track half a mile in twenty- 
five minutes, or, if in town, describe satis- 


factorily the contents of one store window out 
of four observed for one minute each. Pages 
187-201 of the Handbook furnish excellent in- 
formation on tracking. 

For the purpose of this test a trail may be 
previously laid by the Scout Master or Ex- 











amining Committee covering at least one-half 
mile. The candidate for examination may 
then be started out over that trail and allowed 
to follow up its devious windings until he ar- 
rives at the other end. Care should be taken 
to see that he is able to keep to the trail for 
the entire distance and that he is able to make 
the distance in the time required. As this 
test is given to develop one’s power of ob- 
servation, the game called “Shop Window Out- 
Doors in Town” is usually played in cities 
where it is not always convenient to follow 
the tracking requirements. This is fully de- 
scribed on p. 309. “Kim’s Game” is equally 
good, p. 311. 

Much valuable information, however, can be 
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obtained from examining tracks. It is import- 
ant that the Scout learn to read them cor- 
rectly. By means of them he can tell at a 
glance whether a man was walking or running 
‘ior: whether a horse was walking, trotting, 
eantering or galloping. In following horses’ 
tracks, note the difference between the im- 
‘pressions made by the hind and fore feet. 
Tracks of different horses vary. Tracks of 
some horses may even seem different when 
the horse is being reined in or given free rein. 
Impressions of horse’s feet are usually seen 
in pairs. The impressions of the hind feet are 
smaller. than those of the fore feet. An emi- 
ment authority on tracking gives us the fol- 
lowing valuable information: 

‘When a horse is walking, the impressions 
made are separate and there is a distance of 
2% feet between the toe of the one fore foot 
and the heel of the other fore foot. When 
trotting the impressions are touching each 
other and the distance between the fore feet 
is about 414 feet. When galloping the im- 
pressions are much deeper and much farther 
apart. The distance between the fore feet is 
over 10 feet. 

In making observations the following points 
should be noted: 
1. Whether all tracks run in the same direc- 


tion. 

Whether there is any indication of the 
number of men or horses that have 
formed the tracks. 

3. Whether the tracks are quite recent, and 
if all are of the same period. (Of course 
atmospheric conditions must be taken 
into account, as tracks will be affected 
by rain, heavy dew or dry wind.) 

4. Whether the whole party were moving at 

a uniform rate. 

Whether the tracks of any wheeled vehicle 

are visible, and, if so, whether heavy or 


# 


ght. 
Note the formation in which the party was 
moving. 
Whether any side tracks leave the main 
trail at any point. 
Whether any halting places are visible. 
Whether any camping places are visible. « 
Scouts should practice this method of ob- 
servation and after noting these points and 
others, wriite their own story of just what oc- 
curred. To improve his power of tracking, 
every Scout should take constant opportun- 
ities to follow up tracks of different kinds on 


Pe ae 


the ground, drawing inferences from them - 


and whenever possible, verifying any conclu- 
sions he may have drawn. 

. Test No. 5. Goa mile in twelve minutes at 
Scout’s pace. 

'- Seout’s pace is fifty yards running and fift 
yards walking. It is a method of travel whic 
permits of endurance when covering a lo’ 
distance. To pass the test, it should be note 


that._the mile is to be done in exactly twelve .- 


minutes. This is not a record for the distance 
because it can be done easily by almost any 
Scout in eight minutes. The boy who does it 
in less than twelve minutes, fails equally with 


the boy who takes fifteen minutes to do It. 
The object of this test is to practice Scout’s 
pace until a Scout knows that whenever he 
keeps up that given pace for twelve minutes 
he has covered exactly one mile. Or on the 
other hand, a Scout should know that when- 
ever he has covered one mile at that given 
pace, he has taken just exactly twelve minutes 
to do it. It is a measure of distance and time 
rather than a record for the mile. 

Test No. 6 Use properly the knife and 
hatchet. 

The knife and hatchet are among the most 
useful implements of a backwoodsman. In 
fact, a good camper, hunter or mountaineer, 
would be lost without them. The manner in 
which a camper handles his knife or axe is a 
sure sign whether he knows anything about 
woodcraft or not. The most experienced men 
are always the most careful in the use of their 
knives and hatchets. It is only the unskilled 
and untrained who brandish an open knife or 
carlessly handle unsheathed axes. These two 
tools should be carried not as playthings but 
for serious work whenever they are required. 

Owing to the great danger of boys injuring 
themselves by the indiscriminate use of the 
Scout axe before they have received proper in- 
struction, many troops only permit the Scout 
axe to be carried by the Patrol Leader. Other 
Scouts are allowed to add the axe to their 
equipment only after they have passed this 
requirement and have become Second-Class 
Scouts. 

It is important that the following advice 
about the proper use of the knife and hatchet 
be noted: 

1. They should be properly taken care of and 
never used upon objects or for purposes 
that will dull or break them. 

2. They should be handled in such a way as 
not to injure yourself or those near you. 

3. They should never be used to strip the bark 
off birch trees or to disfigure other peo- 
ple’s property by cutting one’s initials 
thereon. 

In conference on this subject with the Chief 


Scout, he suggested the following: 
WHEN USING THE KNIFE 


1. Don’t whittle towari you. 

2. -Don’t drive a knife into a stick by hammer- 
ing on the back of: it. 

3.° Don’t use it on w»0d-with nails in it. 

4. Don’t put the knife blade into the fire. 

5. Don’t pry open a knife blade. 

6. Don’t use it as s screw driver. 
7. Don’t carry an open knife in your hand. 
8. Don’t lay it on the ground when not using it. 
WHEN USING THE AXE 
1.- Never chop in such a position that the axe 
will cut: you if it slips. 

2. Never. hold a piece of wood with your foot 
to be split. ‘ 

3. a= chop through wood on a hard sur- 
‘ace. ue 

4. NeVer chop pine or hemlock knots with a 
sharp axe. 


Continued on Page 40. 











The Flight of the Albatross 
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Baden-Powell Troop, Boy Scouts, in Mont- 

clair, N. J., became affected with the “Wan- 
derlust” this summer. Their imagination, 
fired by books of travel, made them agree to 
go to Europe. They wanted to travel beyond 
their home country and see something of the 
wonderful sights of which they had read. So 
they formed the Albatross Patrol and they 
planned a flight to Europe. The boys in the 
patrol were Howard H. Utter, Irving H. Mit- 
chell, Arthur N. Eagles, Theodore G. Sullivan, 
Seward B. Collins and Stephen Csanak. 

So it came about that on July 10, 1912, the 
Albatross Patrol started for Europe. The 
Scouts took the Albany night boat, going up 
the Hudson and through the lake region of 
Northern New York to Montreal, where they 
took passage on the Teutonic. The captain 
of this ship allowed the boys the free use of 
a deck for their exercises—the same used by 
the Canadian Olympics on their way to the 
games in Scandinavia. The boys made them- 
selves generally useful and popular on the 
way over, and got thoroughly acquainted with 
British money by selling programs for the 
ship’s concert, in which some of them also 
took part. Not one was seasick or sick in 
any other way during the trip. At the out- 
set, a pound was established for lost or mis- 
placed articles. It did some _busi- 
ness, and was effective for neatness. 
The proceeds were turned over to 
Seamen’s Charities. 

In the course of their trip they 
received a great many special cour- 
tesies from Scouts and Scoutmas- 
ters; they visited camps and troops, 
and themselves camped in the Eng- 
lish lake region. They had a com- 
plete light equipment, and got along 
splendidly, despite the wet weather. 
Ship yards, in which Dreadnaughts 
and other great vessels were build- 
ing; Port Sunlight, the wonderful 
soap-making village; famous old 
castles and cathedrals, the Tros- 
sachs, Caledonian Canal and the 
Highlands of Scotland; the princi- 
pal cities of the United Kingdom, 
and Cherbourg, in France, were 
some of the points of interest. In 
many places, such as museums and 


S "bas of the members of the Sir Robert 


famous buildings, where admission is. usually. 


charged, the uniforms, which were worn at all 
times, admitted the boys free. Everywhere 
the respect paid to the Scout was noticeable. 
At Westminster, the guide, after making his 
rounds, took the boys around to the part of 
the building where the coronations are held, 


and there gave them a special, detailed ex-- 


planation, all by themselves. At Keswick, 
Scout Master Todd showed kindness that the 
boys can never forget, when they were caught 
in a terrible storm. He sent provisions and 
boys to help, and secured a fine site for a 
camp on the Greta Water. At Oxford, Scout 
Master Carter, seeing a group of strangers, 
came out and offered his services, and later 
on sent one of his Scouts as guide. These are 


samples of our general treatment. While at: : 
Oxford the boys “punted” on the river Cher-: | 
well (familiarly called the “Char”), a most | 


charming experience in boating. 


And our activities were not confined to re- i 


ceiving help. In one place where they were 


trying to reorganize a troop which had run‘; 
down, we interested the older fellows in going 

Seouting for the sake of the service, andthe ; 
troop was reorganized with a great deal of:: 


enthusiasm. In London we met a Hungarian, 


who was greatly interested, and who wanted | 


to become a Scout. We made him dn Alba- 
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tross, and he was very proud to become an 
American Scout. He has now returned to his 
own country, to start the movement there. 
We were also frequently called on for various 
kinds of service. It would seem that people 
look on the Scout uniform, as in the case of 
the monks of old, as indicating that the wear- 
er can be depended upon for almost anything 
kind or helpful; and this is a great compli- 
ment to the movement. 

The British Scouts are as a general thing 
smaller in size than ours; and as the Alba- 
trosses were large, they seemed to encour- 
age larger boys to enter the movement 
wherever they went. 

We were in England at the time of the 
drowning of a number of Scouts by the up- 
setting of a sailboat, and were greatly im- 
pressed by the feeling of the public. We 
also saw something of the Sea Scout, who is 
certainly an interesting fellow, quite differ- 
ent from the Land Scout in some of his ac- 
tivities, but not in principles. Scouting is 
doing wonders for the British boys. 

On the return voyage we were treated to 
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a trip through the engine room of the Olym- 
pic, under the guidance of the chief engineer. 
Here we saw in operation turbines and other 
machinery such as we had seen in process of 
construction in some of the ship yards. On 
board of the Olympic we also had the pleas- 
ure of the company of Mr. S. A. Moffat, Na- 
tional Field Scout Commissioner of the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

At the close of the trip all agreed, as some 
of them said, they had learned a greater re- 
spect for other countries and a greater love 
for their own. They also realized more of 
the greatness and importance of the Scout 
movement, and the dignity attached to be- 
ing a Scout, as well as the wonderful frater- 
nity of this world-wide body of upward 
reaching boys. Another result was a deter- 
mination on the part of each that the Ameri- 
can part of the movement should be the finest 
in the world. 

The Albatross is planning another flight for 
next year. : 

Mr. Moffat, National Field Secretary, who 
met the boys on the return to this country, 
says: 

“At the conclusion of a tour of inspection 
of British Boy. Scout camps and troops it was 
my good fortune to find myself booked for 
the return trip to America on the same boat 
with the Albatross Patrol. This was one of 
the pleasant experiences of the trip abroad, 
all the more so because our meeting was ac- 
cidental and had not previously been planned. 

“During our week aboard the Olympic I 
had many an occasion to congratulate the or- 
ganization on having a up of boys like 
these, who at all times left a creditable im- 
pression and example of the things that Boy 
Scouts stand for. Many of the passengers, 
not knowing that I was connected with the 
National Movement, freely discussed the sub- 
ject of Boy Scouts, speaking highly of the 
boys aboard the boat. They were always 
courteous and ever ready to render service 
wherever it was needed. 

“A patrol meeting was held in Mr. Gray’s 
cabin every evening at nine, 

“In conversation with the members of the 
patrol, I was personally convinced that these 
boys had developed wonderfully during this 
trip. They have returned to America with a 
larger conception of the Boy Scout move- 
ment and of their relationship to the boys of 
other countries. 

“Mr. Gray is to be congratulated.” 
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King sharply, for he guessed at the cause of 
the right forward’s anxiety. 

“I have lost my copy of the signals!” an- 
swered Bob, and then he was sorry that he 


had spoken, for he saw a gleam flash across - 


his rival’s face, and he knew that Monty was 
lad. 

. That aight Bob Bannister, still worried over 
the loss of the signals, received a letter that 
made him gasp with astonishment and then 
laugh with hilarious amusement. He dropped 
the envelope on the table as he read the 
missive, and it was picked up idly by Captain 
Hildreth, who looked at the name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner. 

He thought nothing of it at the time, only 
wondering curiously what possible reason 
Coach Vorhees of the Latham College could 
have for writing to Bob Bannister, the Ballard 
right forward. Hildreth, with the coach, had 
strolled into Bob’s room just as he opened the 
letter, so they waited for him to read it. 

“I stopped in to have a frank talk with 
you,” explained Coach Jefferson. “You have 
been picked to play right forward to-morrow, 
and King is a sub. It was a puzzle to us to 
pick the right player, for there seems to be 
hardly a shade of difference between you two - 
boys. You have got to play hard and fast, 
Bob, to hold your position.” 

Bannister was in a quandary. Should he 
tell them that he had lost hig copy of the 
secret signals in the class fight? For a mo- 
ment he was tempted to remain silent, then 
he determined to make a clean breast of it. 

“Coach,” he said bravely, “T carelessly lost 
my copy of signals in the class scrap after * 
practice. I had no time to lock them up, for 
I plunged into the fight as I left the gym. 
don’t know what we can do, for they are 

ne.” 

“So King told me,” said the coach. “I am 
glad that you told me of this, Bob. It is 
quite likely that the paper was trampled to 
shreds by the mob of boys, and I don’t think 
that if it were found any one would make use 
of it. Certainly no Ballard .boy would ao 
otherwise than return it. It is unfortunate, 
but we must take chances. I will give you a 
new set, for you will need to study them to- 
night.” 

Relieved at the coach’s words, Bob waited 
until he and Hildreth had left the room, then 
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he picked up the letter from the Latham coach 
and read it again, laughing heartily. The 
rival squad was booked to arrive in Stanford 
that night, and as Bannister checked his mer- 
riment he remembered that it was about train 
time. He aroused “Deacon” Palmer from his 
grinding over “math.” and they hastened down 
town to the station. 

The Ballard coach and Captain Hildreth 
were on the platform when the train pulled 
in, and they saw that Bannister greeted the 
Latham coach with joy. King, who was stand- 
ing close to them in the crowd that poured 
from the train, overheard the low spoken 
words that passed between them, and Coach 
Jefferson could not help but hear them also. 

“Did you get it for me?” asked Coach Vor- 
hees eagerly. 

“IT didn’t get your letter until to-night,” an- 
swered Bob in a low tone. “But I'll have it 
for you in the morning. Meet me down town 
in Tregor’s restaurant at ten o’clock and you 
shall have what you want. Something has 
turned up that you didn’t suspect, Mr. Vor- 
hees, and I'll tell you about it, Say, do you 
think it is the right thing?” 

“Right thing — — nothing!” exclaimed the 

tham coach. “When a fellow is out to win, 

e wants what he wants, and he lets the risk 
and the consequences go by the board. But 
keep quiet about this, Bannister, for if it gets 
out it would make my life miserable at 


» Latham.” 


That was all that Monty King overheard, 
but it was enough to set him to thinking. 
“First, Bob lost his set of signals in the class 
» fight; now he and the Latham coach were 
engaged in a mysterious conversation on the 
very night before the contest. Surely on such 
evidence he could frame a case against = 
rival that would keep him out of the 
and maybe off the team for the rest the 
season. 

The something that had turned up, as Bob 
had told Mr. Vorhees, must be the gi 
out of new plays, and the Latham coach had 
ee fying ” get nao eth gan signals. He 
ooked up and saw Coach Jefferson r 
Bob with a troubled gaze. “ecm 

The next morning at ten o'clock Coach 
Vorhees of Latham sat at a table in Tregor’s 
restaurant, feverishly awaiting the coming of 
Bannister. The boy was a little late, and a 
well-built young fellow with the colors: of 
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Ballard on his hat entered first, seating him- 
self in a corner of the room and ordering a 
light meal. Then Bob came in, and Mr. Vor- 
hees greeted him impatiently. 

“I have it for you!” whispered Bannister, 
seeing King some distance from them, and a 
queer light coming to his eyes at sight of his 
rival. “I had to be careful to keep the fel- 
lowa from seeing me. Don’t give me away in 
this and I will keep quiet about you, Mr 
Vorhees.” 

The Latham coach clasped the right for- 
ward’s hand joyously. 


“The victory is won!” he said exultantly.” 


“But, Bannister, will you swear never to 
breathe a word of this unless it leaks out in 
some way? Give me your word of honor.” 

“I give you my word of honor,” agreed Bob. 
“Yun see, Mr. Vorhees, I am as deep in the 
m_d as you are in the mire Good luck to you 
and may the best man win.” 

“Not this time,” laughed the Latham coach, 
and over in the corner Monty King wondered 
what he meant by these strange words. 

King lost no time in getting back to the 
college campus after Bob and Mr. Vorhees 
left the restaurant. Assuming the attitude 
of one who is pained beyond all degree of 
expression at the disagreeable duty in hand, 
but who must for the sake of the team and 
the college speak the truth, the substitute told 
the coach of the meeting between Bannister 
and the Latham coach, and he related the con- 
versation, which had been loud enough for 
him to hear. Hé added a little, but in the 
main his recital was true. 

“T hate to do this,” he finished, “for if Ban- 
nister is dropped from the team I will get his 
position, and it will look bad for me. But 
could I have done otherwise, coach?” 

“You did right!” said the coach warmly. 
“Go round up Hildreth and get him and Ban- 
-nister here. We must settle this affair before 
the game.” 


Elated, the Sophomore found Hildreth and» 


informed him of Bannister’s treason. The 
captain was indignantly unbelieving, but then 
he began to wonder what was in the letter 
that Bob had gotten from Coach Vorhees. 
They. found Bannister in his room, and the 
three of them went to the coach’s apartments. 

“Bannister,” said Coach Jefferson sternly, 
“you are accused of giving or selling the coach 
of the Latham team the copy of secret signals 
handed to you yesterday. When you told me 
that you had lost it in the class fight I be- 
lieved you, but since then incriminating evi- 
dence has piled up.” 

“I never did such a thing!” exclaimed Bob 
indignantly. “I lost the copy, as I told you. 
My torn coat will show you that the pocket 
must have let the paper drop out.” 


“That may be,” answered the coach. “An- 


swer these questions and you may clear your- 
self: What was in the letter you received 
from Mr. Vorhees, coach of Latham College? 
What was the meaning of the conversation 
you had with him on the station platform? 
What ‘paper’ did you give him in Tregor’s 
this morning ?” 

Bannister’s lips went together tightly. He 
faced them and read suspicion on each face; 
on King’s, exultant triumph. He was not in a 
position to explain, for he had pledged his 
word to Mr. Vorhees ‘to remain sifent. But 
unless he gave an explanation, the case against 
him was-a strong one. He had either to break 
his word of honor, tell a false story, or remain 
silent. He chose the latter course as the only 
right'‘one. 

“T cannot explain—now,” he said firmly, 
“But I am innocent. I lost the copy in the 
elass fight, and’ my affair with Mr. Vorhees 
has nothing to do with this. You wrong him 
as well as-me to suspect him. If you do not 
believe me I must take the consequences of 
my silence.” 

The coach sorrowfully summed up the evi- 
dence and gave his decision. 

“First your signals disappear, as you say,” 
he stated; “then you receive a letter from 
the Latham coach, the context of which you 
refuse to divulge; on the platform you talk 
with him, and in the conversation several in- 
criminating remarks are made; you meet him 
down town and give him a paper, which you 
refuse to describe; finally you will not utter 
a word to clear yourself. I cannot, in justice 
to the team and to you, risk the college’s 
chances of victory by playing you. Until you 
choose to clear yourself you are dropped from 
the squad.” 

Crushed by the blow,: Bob went from the 
room. At first he thought of finding Mr. 
Vorhees; then he remembered that the 
Latham coach had left Stanford and would not 
be back until time for the game. Even then 
he could not expect the coach to clear him, 
for that would place Mr. Vorhees in a very 
embarrassing position, as Bob well knew. He 
had given his word of honor not to tell of Mr. 
Vorhees’ part in the matter, and he must 
keep it. 

That afternoon he must endure the surmises 
and remarks of the students, the sight of 
King playing at right forward, and he felt 
sure that even if the captain and the coach 
remained silent as to the cause of his not 
being in the game, his rival for the five would 
surely spread the report of his alleged be- 
trayal of the team. The great game with 
Marsten was next week, and he could not play 
in the contest for which he had trained so 
hard. 

For a moment he felt like dashing back to 
the coach’s room and telling him that which 





“THE OPERATOR HAD CAUGHT NO LESS AN EVENT THAN THE FIGHT.” 


would break down the wall of circumstantial 
evidence and clear him of all suspicion. Why 
should he endure the ostracism of his friends, 
the squad’s suspicion, all for Mr. Vorhees? 
He might not get to see the Latham coach, 
for after the game there would be a rush for 
the train. Why not tell the coach the truth? 


Then he remembered Mr. Vorhees’ posi- 
tion, and knew that for the present all hope 
of help from him was useless. He had given 
his word of honor to remain silent, and he 
must not break it, no matter what might be 
the consequences of his silence. 

Whatever fleeting doubts the coach and 
Captain Hildreth may have had as to Ban- 
nister’s guilt were speedily dispelled that 
afternoon when the referee tossed the ball up 
between the opposing centers. Bob himself, 
watching the contest, was bewildered and dis- 
mayed by what followed the first secret signal 
when it was used a second time. A goal had 
been tossed by the Ballard center on the first 
play and Hildreth stood with his right foot 
pointed at King for a repetition of the signal. 

He knocked the ball to the right forward, 
as his reach was superior to that of the Ballard 
center, but to his astonishment the rival center 
checked off his rush after the ball, while the 
Latham right guard leaped in before the Bal- 
lard forward and caught the ball, sending it 
to the left guard, who dribbled it down the 
floor. Such a foreknowledge of the play could 
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come only from a study of the secret signals, 
and that meant—— 

“[’ll try them on one more,” grated Hildreth, 
with an angry look up at Bob in the gallery, 
“and prove if he has sold us out!” 

He stood with his left foot turned outward 
and his right hand on his hip for a second, 
meaning that he would tip the ball back to 
his right guard, who would flash it to him 
again, and he would either shoot for goal or 
pass to a forward. He saw a gleam come to 
the Latham’s center face and his suspicions 
were confirmed. The Latham center let him 
knock the ball on the toss-up and the rival 
forward darted in and took it ahead of the 
Ballard guard, shooting an easy goal. What 
had been meant to take the enemy by surprise 
had been a play into their hands, because of 
their knowledge of signals. 

Hildreth abandoned the secret signals at 
once, and with Latham one goal in the lead as 
a result of the disastrous use of them, the 
game settled down to a bitterly fought battle. 
At the end of the first half the visitors led 
by two field goals, but since the signals had 
been abandoned, the Latham five had not 
gained much on the home five. During the 
intermission the Ballard coach hurriedly ad- 
vised his team as to what style of play to 
use most, and when the whistle sounded. Bal- 
lard went on the floor determined to win. 

Up in the gallery Bannister was puzzling 
over the strange affair. He was sure of his 
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innocence, yet how did the Latham men know 
the plays as soon as the signals were given? 
He groaned in spirit, for he knew that this 
would be regarded as conclusive evidence 
against him, and that after the game he would 
be shunned. Even a Ballard victory would 
not help him, for Mr. Vorhees had gone after 
the first half, and he must remain silent. 

It was a Ballard victory, snatched from 
defeat at the last moment by a brilliant field 
goal by King, who put the ball in the basket 
by a long, one-handed toss, though he dis- 
regarded Hildreth’s frantic shouts, as he was 
nearer the net. In the last half the Ballard 
five had tied the score and, by winning the 
game, King was the hero of the day. 

Bob left the gym. at once and went to his 
room. From his window he could hear the 
college yell given for King, and he knew that 
his rival would be honored and himself despised 
and shunned. As he sat and waited, Hildreth 
came trotting over to the dormitories, passing 
beneath the dejected Bannister. He looked up 
as he went by, and the fierce gleam in his 
eyes told Bannister of the miserable days 
ahead of him. 

The next day the news of Bannister’s be- 
trayal went like wildfire through the college. 
The fact that Bob, chosen as right forward, 
had not been in the game was enough to 
arouse curiosity, and King had accommodat- 
ingly explained just why Bannister had been 
dropped. Wherever the Sophomore went he 
met the same cold aloofness, and even his old 
chums shunned him:-as a leper. Once, as he 
entered a class room, he heard hisses, but he 
set his teeth grimly. re 

All that week he worked hard at the gym., 
keeping in the best of trim in the hope that 
some inexplicable power would establish his 
innocence. He saw King on the five and won- 
dered himself at the right forward’s marvelous 
goal shooting. Friday afternoon, the day be- 
fore the greatest game of all, he heard Coach 
Jefferson remark to Captain Hildreth: 

“T thought we had picked the right one when 
we slated Bannister for the Latham game, 
but King’s goal tossing puts him in a class by 
himself!” 

That night Bannister, forced to seek some 
amusement to make him forget the terrible 
lopeliness of his position, went down town 
and dropped into a motion picture hall. It 
was dark as he entered, for a film was being 
shown, and he did not see by whom he had 
seated himself until the intermission. Then 
he found that it was “Deacon” Palmer, once 
his firm friend and chum. To do the Deacon 
justice, he was not to blame for ignoring 
Bob’s presence this time, for he was fast 
asleep. 

Forced to laugh at the idea of the solemn 
Palmer coming to a picture show and sleeping 
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while the films were being shown, Bannister 
settled back and tried to enjoy the perform- 
ance, an impossible feat, since the memory of 
his position kept coming to mind. He saw the 
first reel through, and when the lights came - 
on he picked up a Philadelphia paper which 
some one had tossed aside. ing the sheeta 
idly, he was about to throw it down when his 
gaze rested on the picture of Coach Vorhees 
of Latham College and he read the headlines 
of the story. 

“It’s out!” he exulted to himself, “Now I 
can explain to the coach and Hildreth, and I 
can get in the game to-morrow. [ll run to 
college now and tell them the glad news, for 
this surely releases me from my word of 
honor.” 

Without waiting to see the rest of the show 
he left the hall and started toward the cam- 
pus. Then a sudden thought came to him: 
even if he did explain the conversation and 
the paper he had given Mr. Vorhees, the miss- 
ing signals and the mysterious way in which 
the Latham team had known the plays could 
not be explained. That last bit of evidence 
was stronger than the rest. Some one must 
have given the signals to Latham; who was 
the guilty one? 

He went back to the picture hall, paid an- 
other admission, and went in. He took his 
old seat by Deacon Palmer, who was still 
asleep. Almost the first picture flashed on 
the screen made Bannister sit up with a half- 
smothered exclamation, for it was headed, 
“The Freshman Flag,” and was a reel of col- 
lege life. But what made the Sophomore 
watch feverishly was the fact that the opera- 
tor in taking the pictures for the play had 
caught no less an event than the fight be- 
tween the Freshmen and the Sophomores at 
Ballard College! 

The pictures of the fight itself had been 
taken by some enterprising operator wo 
realized their value, and in the studio of the 
company the scene had been cleverly woven 
into a photoplay by one of the staff. But 
there it was, all clearly portrayed; Bob saw 
himself start for the flagpole, the gathering of 
the Sophomores, and then the great clash and 
battle for the Freshman flag. 

“Here comes Hummel!” he panted, as he 
saw the fight at the foot of the pole, and the 
Freshman leader fought his way toward Bob 
to engage him in personal conflict. All this 
Bannister saw as he sat breathlessly and 
watched the thrilling fight reproduced. Then 
he became rigid, for he saw a scene that was 
foreign to the actual conflict, and he knew 
that the mystery of the lost copy of signals 
was to be explained by this marvelous inven- 
tion of modernity. 

As he and Hummel reeled to the edge of the 
fight, the white paper of the copy could be 
seen plainly in Bob’s pocket. A form crept 
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close to the struggling leaders, and as the 

guilty one turned to see if his act would be 

observed in the turmoil, Bannister gazed on 

the unmistakable countenance of Montford 
ing! 

It was all clear to him now; his rival, de- 
termined to keep him from the five, had stolen 
his set of signals, probably with a vague idea 
of getting him into trouble in some way. 
Then Mr. Vorhees, in his plight had hope- 
lessly entangled things. Now. with the news- 
paper and the moving picture, Bannister had 
proofs of his innocence. 

The strange knowledge of the signals by the 
Latham boys puzzled him. Somehow he could 
not believe that King, though he would strive 
to keep his rival from the team by under- 
handed work, would sell the signals to the 
enemy. He remembered how King had won 
the Latham game by his fine work; he could 
have lost it when he shot for any of his goals. 
But how did Latham know the signals? 

Then he heard the coach’s words: “I 
thought we had picked the right one when we 
slated Bannister for the first game, but King’s 
goal tossing certainly puts him in a class by 
himself!” 

The picture would be in town another night 
and he could clear himself then. King was the 
better player, but if the coach knew of his 
act he would play Bob in his place. It was a 
hard sacrifice for Bob to make, but he believed 
that King was the better player for the team 
and he voiced his decision as he spoke aloud: 

*T’ll keep quiet about this till the Marsten 
ame is won. King can start in to-morrow 
and I’ll take a chance on his playing straight 
in this game. Afterwards I must clear my- 
self.” 


(To Be Concluded Next Month.) 


Courtesy Washington Star. 


SIDNEY THOMPSON, AND HIS MODEL STEAM SHIP Pp, 


THE BOY WITH A KNACK 
FOR DOING THINGS. 


HE active boys of to-day are the success- 
T ful men of to-morrow. boy who 

has a knack for doing something and 
shows perseverance becomes the man of to- 
morrow with the reputation for accomplish- 
ing great things A boy of to-day who a 
hobby for electricity, bridge building, Scout- 
ing, or any useful thing promises to become 
the expert of which he himself dreams. 

One of these boys is Sidney Thompson,. of 
No. 41 U Street, northwest, Washi m, D. 
C. Sidney, while fond of play, baseball and 
other games, finds great delight in playing 
with steamships. His greatest accomplish- 
ment was the construction of a miniature 
ship which to general appearances is an exact 
copy of one of the great ocean liners of to- 
day. He made the model entirely by him- 
self of paper and pasteboard. It is a little 
more than three feet long, seven inches wide, 
and six inches dep. 

Sidney has a shop in his back yard with a 
complete outfit of tools. He has built wagons 
and sleds, and is always in demand by the 
other boys of the neighborhood when their 
sleds or wagons get out of repair. He spent 
several weeks building his steamship model. 
The ribs are of stiff cardboard and the deck 
is supported with the same material. The 
cabins, masts and stacks are made of white 
paper, and there is a wireless apparatus of 
thread. There are paper ventilators. 

We hope that Sidney will keep up his con- 
structive work. He is just the sort of a boy 
who, if he sticks to it, clings to his ideals, 
may in a few years be the greatest shipbuild- 
er in the world. 























The Honor Roll — 
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AINT PAUL heads the Honor Roll this 

month by qualifying 35 Scouts for 116 

badges. And heading all the Saint Paul 
Scouts is Roy Young, third Scout in the coun- 
try to be awarded the precious Eagle Scout 
Badge. 

I wish you fellows knew Roy. Though he 
was probably the first Scout in the country to 
qualify with the necessary number of Merit 
Badges, through a technicality beyond our 
control he was not awarded the Eagle Badge 
until this month. As you can see by his 
photograph, he is a typical wide-awake 
Seout, alive to every opportunity, prepared 
for.any emergency. He was qualified for the 
Eagle Scout Badge last winter, but because 














ROY YOUNG. 
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the applications had not been passed upon 
by a regularly appointed Local Court of 
Honor, we were not able to give him credit 
for his efforts until now. We are proud to 
list him with Eldred and Marx. 

Not content with qualifying an Eagle Scout, 
Saint Paul has recommended that Scout Nor- 
man Moffatt be awarded an Honor Medal for 
Life Saving. The facts of the case have been 
passed upon by the National Court of Honor, 
and the badge has been issued. Moffat now 
takes his place among the other heroes who 
have saved life at a risk of their own. The 
little bronze cross has been forwarded to 
him, and his name goes down in Scout history 
as a true Scout who was “Prepared.” He is 
the thirty-second Scout to win this honor. 

Scouts Tusler and Gutterson are evidently 
heading for an Eagle Scout Badge. -They are 
to be commended for their showing this 
month. Tusler has won ten badges and Gut- 
terson seven. 

Perhaps you remember that Marx, the 
second Eagle Scout, comes from Jacksonville, 
Florida. His comrades are not going to let 
him be the only Eagle Scout from that State, 
judging from their work. Scout Johnson 
qualified for nine badges and Edwards for 
twelve, both of Jacksonville. 

Saint Louis has qualified ten Scouts for 
Merit Badges this month. 

We expect to be able to say next month 
that twice the number of badges awarded in 
September have been won. It is up to you, 
fellows. It means hard work, but don’t you 
think that it is worth while? 

MERIT BADGES AWARDED BY NATIONAL 
COURT OF HONOR, 
August 14th to September 14th: 
Ralph Yeo, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Athletics and Swimming. 


Francis Hallowell, St. Paul, 
Swimming. 


Harold Stork, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Carpentry and Craftsmanship. 
Dewey Gruenhagen, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Craftsmanship, Personal Health and Fire- 
manship. 


Minnesota. 
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Harry Fowler, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Personal Health and Firemanship. 
a grands St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Music. 

Earl Vogt, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Personal Health. 

Louis Goldstein, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Firemanship, Personal Health and Public 
Health. 

Henry Hellum, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Cooking and Gardening. 

Alexander Winer, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Personal Health. 

Jack Tusler, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Cycling, Cooking, Personal Health, Swim- 
ming, Painting, Handicraft, Camping, Pub- 
lic Health, Machinery and Firemanship. 

Michael Dearth, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Civics, Pathfinding and Firemanship. 

Inbert Randall, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Public Health, Business and Interpreting 
(French). 

Otto Munson, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Personal Health, Machinery, Pathfinding and 
Public Health. 

Leonard Shepley, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Swimming, Craftsmanship and Carpentry. 

Waldo Scott, St. Paul Minnesota. 
Public Health and Personal Health. 
Frederick Bergquist, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Cooking. 

Clarence Peterson, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Personal Health and Pathfinding. 

Algot Lindahl, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Personal Health, 

Pathfinding, Crafts- 

manship, Fireman- 

and _ Public 

Health 


Lawrence Rylander, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
Pathfinding, Cam p- 

ing, Business, Per- 
sonal Health and 
Cycling. 

Arthur Gustafson, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
Swimming, Fireman- 

ship, Personal 
Health and Crafts- 
manship. 

Iver Gustafson, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
Personal Health. 


Walter Anderson, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
Personal Health and 

Cooking. 

Elroy Rylander, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
Camping, Business 

and Cycling. 

William Kirkwood, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
Public Health and 

Camping. 

Ray Weymouth, St. 

Paul, Minnesota. 





First Aid to Animals, 
Horsemanship, Pub- 
lic Health and Per- 
sonal Health. 

Albert Gillette, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Personal Health and Public Health. 

Edward Hoffman, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Personal Health and Horsemanship. 

Frank Young, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Swimming. 

Granville Gutterson, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

First Aid to Animals, Swimming, Cooking, 
Camping, Gardening, Handicraft and Per- 
young, Bt Paul, Mi ta 

Roy D. Young, 4 . nnesota. 

Business, Art, Cycling, Craftsmanship, Car- 


NORMAN MOFFAT 


pentry, Civics, Cooking, Campin Auto- 
mobiling, Firemanship, First ‘Aid to ro 
mals, Gardening, Handicraft, M 
Pointing, Penne 1 Health, Prin ting 
. rsona. ealth, 
mente any ri Swim — 
rou t. : 
«Pioneering. ” Paul, Minnesota, 
vingstone Fisher, S$ 
Hanaleratt , St. Paul, Minnesota. 
mour Fisher, St. Pa 
Handicraft ul, Minnesota. 
m Kleinpell, Wi 
_cyeling pell, Imette, Illinois. 
rence Wolf, Wilmette, Illinois 
Pub . " 
wea a Firemanship, Astronomy and 
e Kleinpell, Wilmette, Illinoi 
Personal Health and Public Health. 
ay A as ong bd sees Illinois. 
ss Health, y, ersonal Health 
ug! terson, Wil 
» Betsonal a mette, Illinois. 
ertram Hammond, Wilm 
“Personal Health, ette, Illinois. 
Shelby Singleton, Wilmette, Illinois. 


and Public 


Personal Health, Astronom Pub! 
Poultry, Farming and ‘Athletics. th ge 
_— Wolf, bad nec! Illinois. 
ronomy, ersonal 
pea Health and Public 


Kingsley Rice, Wilmette, Illinois. 

Bugling. 

Chas. Johnson, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Athletics, Camping, Craftsmanship, Life Sav- 
ing, Personal Health, Public Health, Swim- 
ming, Firemanship and Painting. 

Robert McMillian, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Camping, Architecture, First Aid to Animals, 
Craftsmanship, Firemanship, Swimming, 
Life Saving, Public Health and Personal 
Health. 

Francis Edwards, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Architecture, Bee Farming, Business, Camp- 
ing, Cooking, Craftsmanship, First Aid to 
Animals, Machinery, Swimming, Public 
Health, Personal Health and Firemanship. 

Robert Earl Dean, Jacksonville, Fla. 

First Aid to Animals and Firemanship. 

Jerome Cohen, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Personal Health. 

William Jones, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Firemanship, Swimming, Life Saving, Public 
Health and Personal Health. 

George Coslow, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Craftsmanship and Swimming. 

Abner H. Baker, Medford, Massachusetts. 

Marksmanship. 

Robert Green, Spokane, Washington. 

Craftsmanship. 

Halbut Selby, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Art, Craftsmanship and Swimming. 

Malcolm Selby, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Art and Swimming. 

Ben May Bull, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Carpentry. 

Phil Canoll, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Carpentry and Electricity. 

Page Robertson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Carpentry. 

Clifford Aubuchon, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Craftsmanship. 

Everett Allen, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Swimming. 


Harold Hinton, St. Louis,. Missouri. 
Swimming. 
Andre Johnson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Swimming. 
Paul Ebbs, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Swimming. 
Continued on Page 38. 
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Around the Friendship Fire 
with the Boy Scouts 


By THE Scout ScrIBE 


ut 

















WISH you had have been with me this 
| summer in camp in the Maine woods right 
near the Canadian boundary and got ac- 
quainted with the guide I had. He is Irving 
Adams, a splendid, broad-shouldered, ruddy- 
cheeked young man who thought nothing of 
carrying on his shoulder a birch log ten inches 
in diameter and eight or nine feet long. He 
embodies practically all of the fine qualities of 
a woodsman. By a woodsman I mean a man 
who can take care of himself in the woods, 
providing his food, finding his way and taking 
care of himself just the same as a person in 
the city. To do that of course a man must 
know the language of the woods. He must be 
self-reliant, resourceful, keen of eye, quick of 
ear and must be able to detect things that to 
the man in the city are apparently of little 
consequence. Adams is just such a man and I 
know it would have been an inspiration to 
every Boy Scout to have become acquainted 
with him. 
He had ears to hundreds of things to which 
I was deaf. He had eyes to things to which I 
was blind. He could read marks in the trail, 
tracks in the woods that utterly escaped my 
notice. It seemed as if nothing escaped him. 
One remarkable faculfy he has is that of 
telling the weather. One beautiful evening as 
the sun was setting and as we were paddling 
silently on a narrow, smooth stretch of water 
that extended for more than a mile between 
spruce, fur and pine trees, he suddenly said, 
“We are going to have rain.” There was not 


a cloud in the sky. The sun was setting and * 


was tinged with gold. To me there was noth- 
ing to indicate rain. “How do you know?” I 
asked. He replied, “Don’t you notice that 
little haze? Don’t you notice how clear every- 
thing sounds? Don’t you feel it in the air?” 
I did not. “We will have rain in forty-eight 
hours,” he said. The next day was clear and 





NOTICE TO SCOUTMASTERS 


It is the intention to present in each issue 
the news of the Boy Scout Movement through- 
out the country, and to attain this - we 
ask that Scoutmasters send us as soon as pos- 
sible all the news of their patrols for publica- 
tion. Forms close on the ist of the pi 

th for next month’s issue. Write only on 

one side of the paper.—Address Magazine Dept., 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 











beautiful and I laughingly chided about his 
weather prophecy. “But we are going to have 
rain,” he replied, and the next day we had a 
storm. 

It was delightful to follow the winding trails 
to the woods with him. He saw everything of 
interest, and many a time he would stop short 
and hold up his hands in silence. “There is a 
deer there,” he would say, and I would gaze 
around, looking for the deer. Finally he 
would point ahead through the woods to what 
seemed like a little brown speck. “Be care- 
ful,” he would say, “for he will hear you. He 
does not get our scent because the wind is 
blowing the wrong way.” 

On a hike that we took from Jones’ Pond in 
Maine three miles uphill through the woods 
to Little Fish Pond, where the brook trout 
snaps easily at Paramachenee Belles and Sil- 
ver Doctors, it kept him busy every minute 
pointing out things that escaped my notice. 
First it was the faint tracks of the deer who 
had followed the trail on the way down to the 
brook. Then he would stop and hold us silent 
while he showed us a family of partridges 
clucking merrily away in the underbush. A 
splendid tree always attracted him, and he 
would stop to tell us about it. 

Adams is a splendid example of what every 
Boy Scout should strive to be. I hope the 
Boy Scouts will persist in training themselves 
to be on the alert for everything in the woods, 
and I shall tell you more stories about him 
hereafter. 

. Instruction in the 
SCOUTCRAFT saves Camp Mohom of the 
BOY’S LIFE art of swimming in 
Mohawk Valley a 
year ago last summer undoubtedly saved the 
life of Scout Albert Penner of Little Falls, N. 
Y. Writing to S. S. Aplin, Scout Commis- 
sioner of Utiea, Penner tells of the incident. 
“I was riding my bicycle along the road and 
was about to meet a team of horses. I had 
less than two feet of space in which to ride 
and the ground was slanting. I lost control 
of the bicycle and was thrown head first into 
the raceway that feeds the Little Falls Paper 
Mills. The water was about 15 feet and the 
current was very swift. If I had not learned 
to swim out at camp last summer, I would 
not be writing this letter to tell you about it. 
I was badly frightened, but escaped without 
any bad effects.” 
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WETUMPKA SENTINEL, TROOP 5, B. S. O. A.. PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


William Perkerson, 
seven years old, son 
of the assistant cash- 
ier of the Fourth 
National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, probably 
owes his life to the Boy Scouts of America 
who were camping at Borden-Wheeler Springs 
near Anniston, Alabama, William left the 
hotel to go out to visit the Boy Scouts, and 
got lost. He wandered into the mountains; a 
rain storm came up. When the Boy Scouts 
had heard that William was lost, they 
started out, and after searching the forests 
for many hours, found the little fellow with 
* his clothes torn and his legs scratched. They 
took him back to the hotel safely. 


Leon Blehert, lead- 
er Red Kangaroo Pa- 
trol in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, did a 
thoughtful deed recently when he released 


SCOUTS TO 
THE RESCUE 


KINDNESS TO 
A BIRD 


a bird that was caught in a crack be- 
tween two boards. “I picked up the bird,” 
he writes, “and, seeing that it was not 
hurt in any way I placed it on the fence 
rail and saw it fly across the street 
with much trouble because it was very 
wet, as it was raining. I ran across the street 
after it and had to chase it a while to the 
other side before I could catch it, but finally 
I caught it and took out my handkerchief and 
dried it up a little bit. en I placed it on 
the rail once more and it flew way across the 
river.” 


George William 

ANOTHER scout Rock, 311 Linworth 
HERO Place, Washington, D. 

C., twelve years old, 

Boy Scout, member of Troop No. 18 of the 
Boy Scouts of America, rescued from drown- 
ing Mildred Marton, a litte girl of Washing- 
ton. Mildred was playing on a waterlogged 
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SCOUTS ENCAMPED AT TOWERS POINT, N. J.—TROOP 1, 
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raft at Colonial Beach, and after getting out 
linto deep water it suddenly sank. She 
‘screamed for help. George, who was on a 
pier about 70 feet away, leaped 15 feet into 
the water and swam 75 feet to her. He 
grasped her with one arm and swam back to 
ithe pier, where both were lifted out of the 
‘water by witnesses of the rescue. First aid 
on the pier soon brought the girl to conscious- 
‘ness. : 


William B. Ben- 
nett, Boy Scout of 
Cohoes, New York, 16 
years old, accompan- 
ied by his brother, Emmett. L., 17, tramped 
from their home town to New York recently, 
a distance of about 200 miles in about six 
days. On one day they tramped more than 
twenty-seven and a half miles. They slept in 
the open, cooked their own meals, and lived a 
hardy, outdoor life. In every village, town 
and city through which they passed, they ob- 
tained the signature of the Mayor or some 
other city official. 

“Tt was great fun,” said William. “It’s a 
fine time of the year to walk, and we would 
gladly do it over again. I am proud of the 
Boy Scouts, and particularly of our company, 
and I wanted to establish a record for them 
that would make those Troy fellows hustle to 
beat us. It’s 160 miles by rail, and I’m sure 
it is 200 the way we came. This makes our 
daily average forty miles.” 

Eddie Rystic, 13 
years of age, Boy 


SPLENDID 
HIKING 


THE SCOUT 


FOOLED THEM 
Street, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, is a good Scout. Recently the Boy 
Scouts of that city were playing “spy” on the 
Lapham Park playground. One group of 
Scouts was lined across the park to prevent a 
Scout from carrying a message from Scout 
Commissioner Willets Pollock to Director 
Robert Witt of the Lapham Park playground. 
Presently a little girl with brown curls walked 
innocently out on the playground, but as the 
Boy Scouts were busily watching for a spy 
they gave no heed to her. She sauntered 
through the line and finally went up to Mr. 
Witt and gave him the message. The “little 
girl” was Eddie Rystic. 


Floyd Hart, twelve 
years old, of Med- 
ford, Oregon, member 
of the Boy Scout en- 
campment at Colestin, with his comrades’ as- 
sistance, carried an injured man several miles 
this summer, helped to bind his wounds, 
walked a mile through a tunnel, caught the 
Southern Pacific train, and going to Medford, 
secured an automobile, into which the injured 
man was taken to the Sacred Heart Hospital. 


SPLENDID 
FIRST AID 


Scout of 627 Grove , 


MAGAZINE 


The prompt attention saved the young man’s 
life, and the doctors feel sure he will recover. 
J. Lane, the man injured, was walking on the 
track at night with his college chum, C. M. 
Schock. They were on a walking trip from 
their home in Pasadena. A train suddenly ap- 
proached while they were on a trestle, and 
Lane, stepping too far from the track, fell 25 
feet to the rocks below. Schock secured aid 
from the Boy Scouts nearby, and under the 
direction of L. S. Beveridge, director in charge, 
the injured man was carried to camp and his 
wounds dressed. 


Newell M. Ferris, 
1985 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, member of 
Troop No. 43 of the 
‘Boy Scouts of America, has originated a 
scheme ‘for keeping a complete record of Boy 
Scout hikes and outings. “What is more in- 
teresting,” he writes, “than to recollect past 
trips of hikes; to have a ‘Sketch Book’ with 
camera snap-shots and sketches of scenes in 
the by-gone days when you were young? 
Just think how amusing it will be in the 
future to open your note book with the record 
of trips taken with your Scout comrades, off 
into the forests or the fields. You should 
have a book especially arranged for this pur- 
pose to fill out when taking a hike, so that 
when you return you can write your account 
from the notes.” 


KEEPS RECORDS 
OF HIKES 


A splendid instance of 
self-restraint is given by 
J. G. Fisher, Patrol 
Leader of the Bear Pa- 


SHOW 
COURAGE 


"trol of the Westminster Troop of Boy Scouts 


in St. Paul, Minnesota. The Scouts refused to 
fight when tantalized by street boys. “While 
we were hiking down Sowth Wabash Street,” 
said Fisher, “some of the boys we came across 
began guying us, calling out all sorts of fancy 
a bad enough to make a boy angry, 

ut our Scout Master had drilled it into us to 
pay no attention to it, and we chatted among 
ourselves as we pushed along. After a while 
one of those kids who is not a Scout, but 
needs to be one, came right up to us and 
looked at us all with wide open eyes, and then 
shouted back to the rest. He said: ‘Say kids, 
dey must be all dummies.’ ” 

The members of 
Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, 
of Bath, New York, 
who spent a week in camp on Lake Keuka, are 
big eaters. If you do not believe it, just look 
at this memorandum of the supplies furnished 
by Scout Master Demorest for twenty-two for 
one week: 190 loaves of bread, 5 cans of 
evaporated milk, 27 quarts of milk, 6 pounds 
of coffee, 1 pound of cocoa, 20 pounds of sugar, 


SCOUTS HAVE 
BIG APPETITES 
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10 pounds of butter, 2 packages of Banner 
oats, 1 bunch of bananas, 1 sack of salt, 8 
pounds of flour, 4 quarts of beans, 10 dozen of 
cookies, 10 pounds of ham, 12 pounds of boiled 
ham, 5 pounds of salt pork, 2 bushel of pota- 
toes, 10 pounds of beef, 10 dozen of eggs, 1% 
gallons of ice cream. Total cost of the outing, 
$39.24. 

Scout Master Demorest gave his boys in- 
structions in scouting, and also led twelve of 
them to do a good bit of fire fighting. The 
building near where they were camping took 
fire, and the Boy Scouts did 
quick work in taking out 
goods and also in putting out 
the fire. 

BLAZING TRAILS 

A real bit of Scout work is 
being done by the Boy Scouts 
of Riverside, California, under 





Scout Master Wilfred H. 
Taylor. One of the pieces 
of work in which the boys 
this summer were engaged, 
which is especially interesting, 
is the marking of trails 
through the forest. Under 
their Scout Master, work was 
aone in a_ thoroughly sys- 
tematic way. The powers of 
observation of the boys were 
developed and the important 
points necessary for the marking of trails 
were emphasized to them. The boys after 
blazing a trail would make marks on rocks at 
certain points so that other persons coming 
along would know the place of the springs, 
the distance to points ahead and the condition 
of the trail. The boys also are proficient in 
knot tying, for they have been receiving in- 
structions for the last year from Uncle Ben, 
and old sailor. 









TROOP NO. 1, BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA, LOGANS- 
PORT, IND. 


Albert McHenry, 
Patrol Leader of the 
Elks Patrol,. and Jack 
Howerton, the Patrol 
Leader of the Panthers, both of Troop No 1 
of the Boy Scouts of America in Cuero, Texas, 
did lively work in qualifying as First-Class 
Scouts, that is showed in a spirit that should 
be typical of every Boy Scout. The story is 
told by Rudolph Kleberg, Jr., Scout Commis- 
sioner of Cuero, who says: “On February 17 
last, at 7 p. m., Patrol Leader McHenry of the 
Elks finished his last test. 
The news _ reached Patrol 
Leader Jack Howerton of the 
Panthers at 8 p. m., imme- 
diately upon his return from 
his seven-mile hike to Cuero 
Creek. ‘Where will you be at 
10 o’clock?? he asked me over 


LIVELY WORK 
BY SCOUTS 





the telephone. ‘Tl write my 
account of my hike right 
now, bring it to you at 10 
o’clock, and show you the 
North Star.” He did it; and 
we were all proud that we had 
two First-Class Scouts, and 
our Patrol Leaders at that. 
Scout Boyd of the Panthers 
and Official Bugler of the 
b Troop, followed soon after, 

*and there would have been 
more but for the swimming test, that kept 
some of our brightest Scouts behind. And 
now that they were real First-Class Scouts 
and had their badges, they were not content. 
They wanted to work for the merit badges, 
and one or two even said that he would some 
time be an Eagle Scout. 





Remind your scoutmaster to send In the news 
of your patrol for the magazine. 














By FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


The Newest Football Stories 


ISTEN! “The Fourth Down.” Foot- 
ball is here again and big boys and 
boys not so big, but just as ener- 

getic, are following the game that does 
so much to develop courage and fair 
play. “The Fourth Down” is the title of 
Leslie W. Quirk’s new book, and on some 
long Fall or Winter evenings, after the 
lessons are done, you will find it most 
delightful company. There is in it that 
“snap” and “ginger” the vigorous coach 
is always trying to. put into his team. 
What do you think of these for chapter 
headings: “The Trick Play,” “A Fat 
Boy at Full Back,” “The Quitter,” 
“While Everybody Cheered”? They 
speak for themselves and I need say no 
more about the book. % 
I am sure you will give “Quarterback 
Reckless,” by Hawley Williams, enthu- 
siastic welcome. The intense rivalry be- 
tween “Ches” Hall and “Tilly” Scott 
for the position of quarterback on the 
"Varsity team, some underhanded work 
by “Chris,” and how, conscience strick- 
en, he endeavors to make amends and 
through his manly behavior gets into the 
principal game of the season, are all 
dramatically described. Likeable heroes, 
_ graphic pictures of football games, 
quick-moving narrative, make this book 
wholly delightful reading. I imagine 


that when you read it, the first thing you 


do when you meet your “chum” will be 
to tell him about it. 

You have been waiting expectantly 
for that new book by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Here it is, “Change Signals.” Of 
course, the scene of the story is Yardley 
Hall. Some characters of former books 
appear, though the hero is a new boy, 
Kendal Burtis, who knows more about 
potato raising than football. How he 
developed into a great drop-kicker and 
the star of the big game of the season 
makes a most absorbing story. The 
book is not all football. The troubles 
and triumphs of school days, the 
jolly fun, the exploits and adventures, 
the “greasy grind” of student life, all 
are told in a fashion that will set you 
longing to be in it all yourself. 

What has so often been called “Yale 
luck” by others has been termed Camp’s 
pluck and power to develop winning 
football teams. And now you are to 
have the privilege of having him tell you 
how to play the game. “Walter Camp’s 
Book of Foot-Ball” is the title. I’m 
sure you know that Mr. Camp, in his 
day a famous football player, has been 
for years Yale’s chief athletic adviser 
and that everything he says deserves 
the strictest attention. He will tell you 
all about the great game, its history, 
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strategy, field, costumes and training, the de- 
velopment and play of the different positions, 
kicking, catching and passing,—everything. It 
is all absorbingly told, like a story; and the 
book is splendidly illustrated. Charts to de- 
scribe the many plays, formations, etc.; pic- 
tures of famous players, past and present, 
snap-shot pictures of plays as they have been 
made in the big games, make the book a 
veritable picture book. There is no doubt you 
will revel in it and you will “play the game” 
with even keener joy after you have read it: 
You will play it better, too. All of which 
makes me feel glad that I am able to tell you 
about Mr. Camp and his excellent book. 

Most boys like series of books, and about 


the best football series I know of is one by 
Truxton Hare. Not so long ago Mr. Hare was 
at the University of Pennsylvania a Napoleon 
of the gridiron, so often did he lead his team 
to victory. The first volume of the series is 
“Making the Freshman Team,” and when you 
have read that you will want at once to get 
the sequel, “A Sophomore Half-Back,” and, 
finished with that, “A Junior in the Line” will 
next grip your attention. Finally comes “A 
Senior Quarter-Back,” which completes the 
series. Of course, much more is told in these 
stories than just football,—the lecture-room, 
life in the dormitories, “rushes,” fraternities, 
dramatic clubs, “the midnight oil,”—each one 
of these furnishes its own incidents. some 
tremendously funny or thrilling with excite- 
ment, others that really stir you and stick 
in your memory to make it more possible for 
you to prove your mettle in the coming days. 

It may well be that some of the boys do 
not know of the football stories of last year 
and the years before. For their benefit I will 
mention just the titles of a few. There are 
a number by Barbour: “The Half-Back,” “Be- 
hind the Line,” “The Forward Pass,” and 
many others. Walter Camp has written two 
stories of sterling worth: “The Substitute” 
and “Jack Hall at Yale.” “Following the 
Ball,” “In the Line,” “The Great Game,” are 
all by A. T. Dudley, who knows so well how 
to write stirring stories of athletics. A 
former football coach, A. A. Knipe, has also 
written a capital tale in “The Captain of the 
Eleven.” Others might be mentioned, but 
surely I have told of enough to keep you 
busy until next month, when I will begin to 
tell about that big bunch of Christmas books 
for boys the publishers have already sent me. 
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QUARTERBACK RECKLESS, 
By Hawley Williams 
Four colored pictures. 12mo. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.25 


THE FOURTH DOWN, 
By Leslie W. Quirk 
Four illustrations. 321 pages 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.50 


CHANGE SIGNALS, 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 

Four colored pictures. Large 12mo. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.50 


WALTER CAMP’S BOOK OF 
FOOT-BALL, 


By Walter Camp 
Profusely illustrated. 363 pages 
Published by The Century Co. 


$2.00 


MAKING THE FRESHMAN 
TEAM, 

A SOPHOMORE HALF-BACK, 

A JUNIOR IN THE LINE, 


A SENIOR QUARTER-BACK, 


By T. Truxton Hare 
All well illustrated. Each contains about 


330 pages 
Published by Penn Publishing Co. 
$1.00 per volume 






= If you have any difficulty in se- 
= curing any of these books from 
= your local book dealer, order 
¢ through 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
BOY SCOUTS or AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue 


New York City New York 



























With the National Scout Commissioner 


By Daniet CarTER BEARD 

















HIS summer I have been running an ex- 
T perimental camp, and I have had the 

time of my life! The Culver Academy 
at Culver, Indiana, possesses the distinction of 
being the first academic institution to add 
woodcraft to its course of studies, and this 
school of woodcraft is modeled on the Boy 
Scouts. My camp was divided into four 
patrols; each patrol had its own totem pole, 
while the combination of the four totems 
made the big totem pole for the camp itself, 
a gorgeous affair with a blue rattlesnake sur- 
mounting it, neatly coiled under the head of 
an eagle, the latter roosting upon a blood-red 
beaver and all springing from a United States 
shield. 

I had for an assistant Mr. J. S. Crawley, 
who each morning took one patrol out on a 
plant hike. This expedition started out some- 
where between half-past three and half-past 
four in the morning, first cooking a pot of 
hot cocoa to stay 
the appetites of the 
Scouts until break- 
fast time. The boys 
gathered plants anc 
examined them, and 
learned to know them 
and to name them. 
Another assistant, 
Captain G. B. Eisen- 
hard, each morning 
took out a _ patrol, 
which he instructed 
in bird-lore; while 
the others were 
taught woorcraft and 
camperaft. But the 
greatest fun was 
when the boys rolled 
out at five minutes 
of six for their towel 
exercise. 

Since each morning 
one patrol went out 
on a hike, three pa- 
trols were left asleep 
in their bunks. Now 
inasmuch as each one 
of these had a toten 


pole upon which the 
nicks were registered 
by red, white and 
blue ribbons, and 
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because the first patrol out was awarded a 
nick, and the last one a yellow ribbon or 
chump mark, it does not take much imagina- 
tion on the part of the reader to understand 
that there was anything but a quiet time 
when I called them to roll out for their towel 
exercise. Generally the first ones out were 
the Beavers, and they yelled “Beaver” at the 
top of their voices, and with all the force of 
their lungs, while the Eagles shouted “Eagles, 
Eagles,” and the Turtles and Rattlesnakes 
were all yelling at one time. If one Scout 
was too slow for his patrol, in the excite- 
ment of the game, it was not unusual for the 
others to rush into his tent, pull him out, and 
then for three or four of them to take hold 
of him and force him into his clothes, one pulling 
on a stocking, while another was tying up a 
moccasin, and a third pulling a shirt over 
his head, in order that he should be 
properly dressed and lined up. During the 
first line-up the 
Scouts were dressed 
in their bathing suits, 
and in this costume 
they went through a 
system of towel ex- 
ercises. Then with a 
whoop and a yell 
they ran tearing 
down to the lake, 
dashed into the 
water, came out 
again, and fled on a 
dead run back to 
camp, for another 
Nick awaited the first 
patrol to line up. 
When all were in 
line they were put 
through the Muldoon 
circulation exercise. 
At the command, 
“Left instep,” each 
Scout stooped and 
put his left hand on 
his instep, bearing 
down upon it with 
his - right hand, 
rubbed it briskly 
until the com- 
mand came for 
the right _ instep, 
which was treated in 
a@ similar manner, 
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Next they rubbed the right shin, the 
left shin, the calves of the legs; then, 
with the index finger and the thumb, one on 
each side of their knee caps, they massaged 
that joint. Next they rubbed briskly the 
front and back parts of the thighs; then they 
kneaded the stomach as though it were made 
of dough; then slapped a tattoo on their 
chests, following this with a brisk rubbing of 
the right and left arms, after which, they 
rubbed the back of the neck with both hands; 
then the temples with their index fingers. 
The command was next given, “Bedding out.” 
Those naked youngsters would come tumbling 
out of the tents with their mattresses and 
blankets, yelling like Comanche Indians, in 
the wild effort to be the first to deposit their 
bedding on the camp chairs to air and then 
form in line in the camp street. Of course 
each patrol instantly claimed that they had 
won the Nick, and bedlam was again let loose 
until the much coveted ribbon was awarded. 
Next the command, “Tooth brushes,” was 
given, and every Scout instantly dove into his 
tent for his tooth powder and brush, and made 
a mad rush for the iron spout, from which an 
artesian spring flowed. Now the command 
was given to dress, and as they came out in 
their Scout uniforms they again lined up for 
inspection, after which they marched over to 
the mess hall. 

I don’t know how it strikes my readers, but 
this sort of life would have been heaven to 
me when I was a boy! 

It must be remembered that when these 
boys first landed at the woodcraft camp they 
were as nice and soft a lot of mama’s boys as 
were ever let loose upon an unprotected coun- 
try. 

There was not one among them who could 
build a fire, much less cook a meal; but now 
every one has passed the test of building a 
fire with one match, using the fuel found in 
the woods; every one can make himself a 
torch, and every one can cook a palatable 
meal; while all of them are as hard as nails, 
and bronzed like Indians; and I am satisfied 
that none of them will forget the eight 
weeks in camp nor the stories, songs and ser- 
mons heard around the-camp fire. I say 
“sermons” because we had a real, live chaplain 
with us. Parson Pell joined our school to 
study for a Scout Master, and he was imme- 
diately made chaplain of the camp. He was 
a bully fellow, every inch a Scout, and the 
boys were proud of him. The officers, or 
leaders, of the patrol all wore a badge on their 
left breast of buffalo hide, while the senior 
Scouts, Captain Eisehard, Doctor Reed and 
Mr. Cawley, wore the badge of eminent ser- 
vice, which consisted of a piece of buffalo skin 
surmounted by a band of bullion, terminating 
in two gold stars. 

Our last council fire was held in the woods 


~ tinguish fire.” 


on the bank of Lake Maxinkuckee. The boys 
marched in Indian file, then circled around the 
fire with a distance of about six feet between 
each Scout. At the command, “Squat,” in- 
stantly each Scout dropped to the ground, 
cross-legged, like a tailor. “Lay fires” was 
the next command, at which the wood was 
produced from the haversacks; “Light fires,” 
and forty little blazes made a circle of elfin 
lights around the big blaze in the center. 
“Turtles, bridge building!” and like firemen 
on their way to a conflagration, the Turtle 
Patrol rushed in and at once began to build a 
bridge without nails or ropes. “Rattlesnakes, 
first aid!” and the men of that patrol imme- 
diately began resuscitating drowned people, 
restoring people from faints and sun-strokes, 
bandaging up arteries, cuts and bruises, mak- 
ing litters with blankets or shirts, and carry- 
ing off the pretended injured ones to the outer 
darkness. Next some of the experts proceed- 
ed to light fires with the back of the blades of 
their knives and pieces of flinty stones. 


“Make racks,” was next shouted. This was 
done in a few minutes and all the knapsacks 
deposited upon the racks. 


“Eagles, erect tents,” and the boys came 
rushing in with the folded canvas and soon 
had the tents erected within the circle. 


“Beavers, forest fires.” A lot of brush was 
then ignited, to be extinguished almost in- 
stantly when the command wa. ziven to “ex- 
This was done by beating the 
fire out with green brush dipped in a pail of 
water. - 


After all this we had. confessional. Each 
Scout who felt mean over anything he had 
done come up, saluted the chief and told him 
what was heavy on his mind or heart. Next 
“came complaints. One by one the leaders of 
the different patrols came forward, gave the 
“Scout salute, accompanied with the words, 
“Chief, sir, no xick coming.” Then honors 
were awarded for the best camp and personal 
honors for the Scouts who had done things 
worthy of distinction during the day. After 
which the torches, which the boys had manu- 
factured themselves from the material found 
in the woods, were lighted, and the Scouts 
marched around: in a spiral, reversed and 
trooped off back to their respective places, 
then formed in line and marched back to the 
home camp. 


Oh, we had a glorious summer, and learned 
lots of things, which. we will tell in future 
numbers -of this magazine. 


bowl stot 
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The Substitute 
Quarter-Back 


Continued from Page 2. 


waving of red and white banners greeted 
the arrival of the Cayuga team on the op- 
posite end of the field. Douglas Roberts bent 
forward to watch them as they ran through 
their signal practice. The team was a little 
slow and awkward when compared with the 
polished, machine-like precision of the Morn- 
ingside team, but the power was undoubtedly 
there, and, what was more, the men were all 
in good condition, while there was hardly a 
man on the Morningside team, excepting for 
a few of the substitutes, who was not playing 


Notice ! 


We made an offer - the September issue 
ra) 


SCOUT MASTERS 


“How to make $216 for a fund, and 
lots of Xmas money for each Scout” 








Our, plans are such that we cannot take 

care of any’ applications after October 

20th. If you have any interest in the mat- 

ter, please act between now and that 

date. Write for particulars or look up 

- advertisement in the September 
sue. 


TRADE ART CO. 


29-31 E. 22nd Street, New York City 














on request, a Catalog of Amateur 
Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Min- 
strel Jokes, Recitations, etc., 
especially adapted to boys’ clubs. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 12 Ann 
St., New York. f 
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in spite of more or less serious injuries. 

After a short signal practice the rival cap- 
tains advanced to the center of the field for 
a conference. Then the referee flipped a coin 
and Morningside won the toss, choosing to 
play against the wind. As the teams took 
their places there was a momentary hush in 
the cheering until the ball was kicked off, 
caught by a Morningside man and carried half 
way down the field before the runner was 
thrown heavily by a Cayuga player. True to 
the coach’s directions, the Morningside backs 
did not attempt any of the line-smashing plays 
that had made the team so formidable earlier 
in the season. : 

Instead Smith, the guarter-back, gave the 
signal for an end run, but in his anxiety he 
passed the ball badly and it bounded from the 
half-back’s hands and rolled free of the group 
of piayers. Smith and the half-back both 
started for it, when the latter tripped over 
another player and fell directly in front of 
the big half-back, sending him sprawling, while 
an alert Cayuga player scooped up the ball 
almost from under their noses and was off 
down the field with it, almost before the 
Morningside players realized what had hap- 
pened. Thorpe, the big Morningside full-back, 
started after him, pounding along desperately 
behind him and gradually cutting down the 
other’s lead, until almost at the goal posts he 
made a final reckless plunge and tackled the 
Cayuga player savagely a full two yards from 
the goal. 

Frantic cries of “Hold *em, Morningside!” 
came from the west stand as the two teams 
lined up again, and for two more downs Morn- 
ingside did hold them to gains of a scant foot, 
but on the last down Oayuga concentrated her 
attack upon the crippled right guard and 
plunged through for a touchdown by a margin 
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Tools That 
Teach Accuracy 


Accuracy plays an important fff} 
part in manual training—and [fj 
nothing is more important |i} 
than accurate tools. They are |i] 
a necessity in perfecting the fj 
master mechanic of tomorrow... jl 


Keen Kutter tools are accu- jj 
/ | rate tools—for over 45 years | 
: : the standard in tool perfection. _ |] 


KEEN KUTTER 


is the trade mark that guarantees jj) 

time-tried qualities of temper, ad-_ jj 

— a justment and sturdiness that have jj 
yy” \ marked the general line of Been _ jij 
yl. 


Kutter tools and cutlery. 


° ly, cutlery falls down, you can get back 


If any Keen Kutter tool or piece of 
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NO ‘ 
ill | your money from your dealer with- _ }ii] 
: out the slightest argument. This jij 
holds good even after grinding. |i) 


There’s 20 time limit,o qualification. 


Boys, those are the kind of tools wi 
you should own! 
‘‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
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Wee. laaall||||| SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. ne 
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of only a few inches, while the Morningside 
guard was so badly injured that he had to be 
carried off the field. A roar of applause burst 
from the east stand as Cayuga scored the 
touchdown, followed by a groan as he failed 
to kick the goal, while the Morningside root- 
ers, although taken aback by a score in the 
first five minutes of play, drowned out their 
rivals’ cheering in an effort to encourage their 
own team. 

For the remainder of the half Morningside 
fought doggedly to keep their opponents from 
scoring, holding the Cayuga team for downs 
and their punting out.of danger. In the third 
quarter Cayuga, by a cleverly executed trick 
play, carried the ball to Morningside’s 30-yard 
line and then. kicked a field goal, which Carter 
just missed blocking by a fraction of an inch, 
and the third quarter ended with the score 
9-0 in Cayuga’s favor. 

* * * * 

It was a discouraged lot of players that 
gathered in the Morningside dressing room and 
listened with increasing rage to the coach’s 
biting sarcasm. 

“T thought you men knew a little bit about 
football,” he said slowly. “Why, I could pick 
eleven men or boys at random from the grand- 
stand and have them put up a better game 
than you do. I’ve got a six-year-old boy at 
home myself who could go through your line 
just as easily as those Cayuga fellows do. You 
might just as well be a bunch of stuffed woolly 
dogs for all the good you are. If a Cayuga 
man sticks his finger at you, you fall over 
backwards and let him walk all over you. I 
think I’ll bring some rocking chairs out on the 
field this last quarter and let you fellows sit 
in them so you won’t hurt yourselves by 
standing up. No wonder Cayuga scores. when- 
ever she pleases. Why, any half-way decent 
prep. school team would beat you without 
half trying. Cayuga’s a weak team and she 
doesn’t know any more about real football than 
a wooden Indian, and you’re letting them walk 
away with the game just as if they really 
deserved it. It’s a disgrace to let a team like 
that beat you when any one except a bunch 
of senseless babies could go out and wipe them 
off the field, even in the last quarter. If you 
lose this game you might just as well buy a 
rag doll and go home to your mothers, be- 
cause none of you will ever play again on this 
team while I’m coach. I want men on my 
team. I’m not going to tell you to go out and 
win the game in this quarter, although you 
can if you play football for a change. Go out 
and get licked like a bunch of babies. The 
whole college is there watching you disgrace 
it. Now ‘get out. I’m disgusted with you 
all.” 

The coach had talked very much the same 
way on other occasions, but it never failed in 
its effect, and the men went out on the field 
boiling over with rage and shame and roused 


to the fighting spirit that would make them 
win if anything could. 

They lined up in silence for the kick-off 
and threw the Cayuga runners with a force 
that shook them up badly and forced Cayuga 
to punt to avoid losing the ball on downs. 
With the ball once in her possession Morning- 
side plunged viciously through the line, car- 
rying the ball slowly but steadily towards 
the other’s goal. The crippled Morningside 
backs threw all caution to the winds and 
plunged recklessly and desperately into 
Cayuga’s defence. Twice they lost the ball 
on downs, once to hold Cayuga in return and 
once to recover the ball on the fumble. Then 
Smith called for an end run, and following a 
superb defence Carter, the Morningside right 
half-back skirted the unprepared Cayuga left 
end and carried the ball thirty yards for a 
touchdown. Instantly bedlum broke loose in 
the west stand, where the Morningside rooters 
had been watching with tense but almost hope- 
less interest, and the cheers redoubled when 
the big half-back kicked the goal. The score 
was now 9-6, with about ten minutes left to 
play. 

Thorpe caught the kick-off, and by skillful 
and desperate running carried the ball back 
to Cayuga’s 45-yard line before he was thrown 
heavily. Morningside again began a series of 
powerful attacks on the other’s line, and had 
advanced the ball to the 20-yard line, when 
Smith again fumbled and the ball went to 
Cayuga, who promptly punted down the field 
out of danger. From the side lines the coach 
gave a grunt of disappointment. Then he 
turned to Collins, the green substitute quar- 
ter-back. 


“Go and take Smith’s place,” he ordered. 
“Don’t try to run the team. Carry the ball 
yourself behind interference. There’s no time 
to fool with mass plays. You’ve got to get 
the ball within striking distance of their goal 
in five minutes.” 


With a shout of joy Collins tossed his sweat- 
er and blanket at Roberts’ feet and dashed 
out onto the field. Roberts felt a keen pang 
of disappointment. Why couldn’t he have been 
the one to get into the game? This was the 
fourth year he had been playing on the squad 
and it was his last chance to win the coveted 
college letter by playing in a big game. He 
realized his inability to run the team well and 
his own weakness in carrying the ball, but he 
at least could kick, while Collins was an in- 
experienced man whose only strong point was 
his ability at running with the ball. He bit 
his lip to hide his disappointment and watched 
Collins take his place in the line-up with a 
heavy heart. Back of him the coach was 
anxiously gazing at his watch, which showed 
exactly eight minutes left to play. Behind 
him the Morningside cheering section went 
wild with joy as the fleet-footed Collins twice 























The best Food for 
THE BOY SCOUTS 


Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form, supplying 
all the strength needed for work or play. 








It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the greatest 
amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. Its crisp- 
ness compels thorough mastication, and the more you chew it 
the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It is on 
the training table of nearly every college and university in this 
country. The records show that the winners of many brilliant 
rowing and track events have been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is baked a 
crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with milk or cream, 
or fruit, or is delicious when eaten as a toast with 
butter. TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer—the 
ideal food for the camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the reason 
we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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carried the ball for long gains around the 
Cayuga ends. On the third attempt he was 
thrown heavily,° and for a moment was too 
dizzy to stand, but he quickly recovered and 
pluckily continued in the game. Another long 
end run brought the ball to Cayuga’s 40-yard 
line. The coach’s watch showed three minutes 
left to play and he turned to Roberts. 

“Go in and take Collins’ place and kick that 
goal,” he ordered. 

The greatest moment in Roberts’ life had 
come! The chance for which he had worked 
faithfully, but hitherto without result, was 
at hand, and his heart gave a great leap of 
exultation as he tore out on the field and 
took his place for the first time in the ’Var- 
sity line-up. There was barely a minute left 
to play. He gave the signal for a drop-kick 
from the field and fell back to receive the 
ball. Before him he saw the battered but 
grimly determined Morningside players and 
the fiercely triumphant look of the Cayuga 
men, who felt that the game was won. They 
never imagined that 2 third-string substitute 
quarter-back could accomplish the difficult feat 
of kicking the goal from the 40-yard line, and 
they more than half expected a trick play 
instead. 

The ball came to him straight and true 
from the almost exhausted substitute center, 
and for a brief instant Roberts held it poised 
in his hands, while the Morningside line held 
grimly and the full-back threw himself in 
front of one of the Cayuga ends. The next 
instant the ball had left his toe and was 
sailing through the air towards the distant 
goal posts, and almost at the same second 
the other Cayuga end threw himself upon 
Roberts and hurled the lightly built substitute 
quarter-back to earth with a force that 
stunned him. But the crowd did not notice 
him. Every eye in the grandstands was fixed 
on the ball. The great mass of people rosé 
as one man and followed 
breathless suspense, while on the side lines 
the coach looked anxiously at his watch, 
which showed only a few—a very few—sec- 
onds remaining. 

Straight towards the goal posts went the 
ball, and then a cry of disappointment went 
through the crowd as the ball struck out of 
the posts—a glancing blow, bounded off onto 
the cross-bar, and for a few breathless seconds 
that seemed ages to the anxious but wildly 
hopeful undergraduates, balanced uncertainly 
on the bar itself. Then it slowly toppled over 
back of the goal line, just as the referee’s 
whistle blew for the end of the half, and the 
terrible suspense gave place to a wild tumult 
of cheering and shouting, while Roberts, the 
hero of the game, was carried limp and sense- 
less off the field by his victorious teammates, 
unable to hear the home section roar out his 
name at the end of the "Varsity cheer for the 
first and last time on a football field. 
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In another instant the undergraduates, 
cheering and yelling like madmen, swarmed 
out on the field in the picturesque “snake 
dance” which always followed a victory in a 
big game. In a long, cheering column they 
wound and twisted all over the field, finally 
passing under the Cayuga goal posts, where 
every one in the crowd threw his hat or cap 
over the cross-bar, while the band played the 
classic Sans Souci and the crowd in the grand- 
stands stood bareheaded, while the triumph- 
ant Morningside rooters shouted rather than 
sang the closing verse: 

“Long may Morningside stand 

Honored throughout the land. 
AOur Alma Mater grand, 
Now and for aye!” 

The great game had been won by the sub- 
stitute quarter-back, and that evening as he 
lay in a bed in the college infirmary with a 
badly dislocated shoulder, he could see the 
glow from the big bonfire that had been built 
on the campus to celebrate the victory, and 
could hear the exultant shouts and cheers of 
the hilarious undergraduates. Every now and 
then he would smile happily as a particular 
cheer drifted at intervals through the air—the 
cheer he had worked for four years to de- 
and which he had been too much 
stunned to hear at the close of the game: 


“Morningside! Morningside! Morningside! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Morningside! 
Roberts! Roberts! Roberts! 


The Honor Roll 


Continued from Page 25. 


As I promised last month, I am giving a 
summary of the badges issued to date. Per- 
sonal and Public Health seem to be the most 
popular. 





LIST ae! f-ayg BADGES 





Personal Health.. Painting .. 0.2.0.0. 5 
Public Health....... 86 Electricity .......... 5 
Swimming ......... a... & eee 5 
Firemanship .......29 Carpentry .......... 4 
Life Saving ........ ioe 4 
Astronomy ......... 19 Machinery ........-. 4 
Craftsmanship ..... 18 Photography ....... 3 
| ae i: JES. °. ges ee 3 
Pathfinding ‘ . Bee Farming ....... 3 
CmipImes «2. ccc cence 13 Horsemanship ...... 2 
.. ££ Beer 13 Plumbing ........... 2 
ae 10 Pioneering ......... 2 
Handicraft ......... 10 Marksmanship ...... 2 
GOBRINE. 2. oie cteocces 10 Architecture ........ 2 
Interpreting ........ ee ee ees 1 
Athletics ............ 2 Seamanship ........ 1 
BRRMERONS. cc cccccccce 8 Surveying .......... 1 
Chemistry .......... S Daeteying  ...c.s0s..2 1 
Gardening ........-. Bs, POE. divcakecdsss 1 
First ‘Aid to Animals 8 Masonry ............ 1 
a dines — 'SUEEEEE Sesicacveses 1 
Poultry Farming.... 6 Dota ...0.actiwewoa 191 
_Automobiling ....... "6 
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Good Looks, Long Wear, 
Solid Comfort 


The lasts on which Herman’s Boy Scout shoes are made are exact copies in 
smaller proportion of the lasts designed by army surgeons after years of ex- 
perimenting to get the shoe shape that proves most comfortable on long 
hikes and hot marches. These shoes are made 
just like the shoes worn by the regular soldiers 
of the United States Army. We know that the 


material and the workmanship BOTTOM STAMP 


are of such OFFICIAL SEAL 
Wie 





high quality 
as to make a 
pair a splen- 
did bargain 








for any boy 

at our price 

of $2.50. ene af 

Comfort, 

ee FOR BOY soon OF AMERICA 
Long Wear L e. hats 


are built into 
Herman’s 
shoes, and 
the low price 
is possible only because the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMER- 
ICA ARE TAKING ALMOST 
THE ENTIRE OUTPUT OF 
THE HERMAN FACTORY, 
EXCLUSIVE OF THE ARMY 
CONTRACTS THE FIRM 
HAS IN HAND. 


HERMAN’S BOY SCOUT SHOES 


are made of Shrewsbury Russet Leather with double sole of Solid Oak Leather reinforced so 
that it cannot break away. The upper has a cool lining and is soft and pliable. The 

ful, “snappy” lines of the shoe are seen in the illustration. The wear is there because the 
leather is the very best that science can select for the kind of shoe a Boy Scout wants. If your 
uniform dealer doesn’t carry this shoe you can easily get fitted by mail. Simply send your 
shoe size and $2.50. If you are not delighted you can return the shoes and get your oe 
back right away. You will be DELIGHTED beyond all your*hopes. Orders filled promptly by 


Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 


WATIONAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA iH ‘. DEPARTMENT 440 
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“LUCKY HORSE SHOE BANK,” 


DIMES MAKE DOLLARS 


GET A LUCKY HORSE SHOE 


BANK 


(Smallest Bank in the World) 
It holds just Ten Dimes and 
the Tenth Dime Opens it. Sells 
on sight. AGENTS WANTED 
everywhere. 

This little bank is made of heavy 
nickeled brass, highly polished, and 
will last forever. It can be worn 
on a key ring, watch chain, or 


easily carried in the pocket. Send 
10c for sample, or 25c if Gold- 
finish is  prefe Ask for 


terms and open territory, which is 
fast being taken. First come, first 
served. Address, 


3215 Flatiron 
Building, New York, N. Y. 












EPISCOPAL BOYS—I have a plan which I tell 
each boy about, 
steady weekly income, and at the same time fur- 
ther the work of the CHURCH. Send me names 
of 25 boys, age 7 to 14. 
manly, 
148 East 78, New York City. 


whereby he can earn a small, 


I will pay for them. Only 
energetic boys wanted. Address, “R. D.,” 













RUDDER PUBLISHING co., 


BUILD YOURSELF A BOAT 


A RACING CAT OR A LAUNCH 
—— for Catalogu 
t and Boat Building Books 
2 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 
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Boys and Girls! Delight Mamma. 


Get the Obsidian Sanding Outfit for Artz Kraft handi- 
work and sand the lamp chimneys. 
and break. Outfit, price 25c. Agents wanted. JOHN 
CARROLL NOVELTY CO., Missoula, Mont. 









AMTEUR Your work will be the Gnest 
obtainable by using Beck's pecans teeter ee A apee 
makes 50 ozs., more than three pints of Perfect Developer. Sa: 

wie package for 20 stamp. L. M. BECK, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Dept. 16 
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They can’t fall off 





Second Class 
Requirements 


By SAMUEL A. Morrat 


National Field Scout Commissioner. 


Continued from Page 16. 


5. In throwing a tree, always cut it low and 
deep on the side toward which you want 
it to fall. By making a cut nearly 
through on this side and then a couple 
of blows on the other side at a higher 
level, will throw the tree where you 
want it. 

6. If you carry an axe on your shoulder, al- 
ways have the edge outward from your 
neck. Otherwise you might stumble and 
be killed. 

7. Always muzzle the axe in traveling. 

An expert axeman can chop either with the 
right hand or the left hand. When he is chop- 
ping left handed, the right hand is at the 
heft and the left hand slides and vice versa. 

Test No. 7. Laying and lighting a fire, 
using not more than two matches. 

The beginner usually makes the mistake of 
trying to start with too large a fire. Sufficient 
wood should first be collected and then with 
hatchet or knife a large enough quantity 
should be cut into fine shavings that will 
easily catch fire. When the first small 
quantity is thoroughly ablaze, continue to add 
more fuel until it is safe enough to put on the 
large pieces of wood. A fire should not be 
lighted in a hollow where there is absolutely 
no wind as a fair draught is needed to fan it. 
When the fire has been thoroughly lighted, 
place some logs at the back of it, that is at 
the side opposite to which the wind is coming. 
Gradually logs may be placed at the sides 
thereby forming a little channel for the bed 
of the fire in which the draught may have a 
clear sweep. In very wet or stormy weather 

















Billiards and Pool are fine, 


home practice. 


month. 





No special room is needed. 
table or on its own legs or folding stand. 
tifically correct in every detail. 


i “Billiards at Home 


clean, interesting games, full of exciting situations, 


Billiard and 
Pool Table 


Table can be set on dining-room or library 
Burrowes Tables are scien- 
Many leading experts use them for 


and almost anyone can afford to have at home a 


BURROWE 


$190 DOWN--Small Monthly Payments 


Prices are $15, $25, $35, $50, $60, $70, etc., 
more down (depending on size and style), 
Sizes up to 4% x 9 feet (standard). 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE. 
we will ship Table. 
and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 
trial. Write today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWESCO., 


on easy terms of $1 or 
and a small amount each 
Balls, cues, etc., free. 
On receipt of first installment 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, 
This ensures you a free 


71 Spring St., Portland, Me. 








namaste 
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These GUARANTEED tires make 
your bicycle SAFE, as well as 
cheaper to maintain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 


are SAFE because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road with a hold that pre- 
vents slipping in any direction. You may ride as fast as you like through mud and 
rain. 

They are LONG LASTING because even after the rubber cups wear down, the 
tread is still thicker than the average bicycle tire. Our tires are so well made that we 
are able to give an unqualified season’s guarantee with each. 

Insist on having your bicycle equipped with these safe and 
serviceable tires. Sizes 28 x 1%, 28 x 14, 28 * 1%, 26 x 1%. 
Sold by leading Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers throughout the country or 
direct from our factory prepaid in the United States, upon receipt of price, $8.50 per 
pair. 
Write for name of nearest distributor. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. . JEANNETTE, PA. 


(Re-organized Feb. ist, 1910) 
B ch a Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue Detroit, 247 Jefferson Avenue 
ranches: Chicago, 1004 Michigan Avenue Minneapolis, 917 First Avenue, S. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK, New York City, 1700 Broadway 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-14 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 So. Main Street 
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THE WEW 
OFFICIAL 
AXE OF 
B.S. 0. A. 


Larger 
Size 
Officially 


Solid steel of special analysis, from head to cutting 
edge. Double tempered, making a good, keen edge 
Hard, yet tough. 

Highest grade hickory handles, with special forest 
finish, that blends with the colors of the woods. 

Sheath of heavy russet leather that will defy the 
elements. 

For use in forest or camp it is the handiest tool in 


a woodsman’s kit. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC.,, 
PHII.ADELPHIA U.S.A. ST. LOUIS 
Can be purchased from National Headquarters, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 














DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIER 


Best thing for the purpose ever 
put on the market. In use all . 
over the United States. Can put vp 
on or detach instantly with ad- & 
justable hook. Good sellers be- Up 
cause the riders all want them 
and the price is popular. Write 
for prices. Dow Wire & Iron 
Works, Louisville, Ky. 














OLD COINS 
$7.75 paid for RARE date 1853 quar- 
ters. /$20.00 for a half dollar. We 
pay a CASH premium on hundreds of 
coins; keep all money dated before 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for 
our New Illustrated Coin Value Book 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 

Cc. F. CLARKE & CO., 

Coin Dealers 
Dept. 13. LeRoy, N. Y. 


BOYS own a 
MOTORCYCLE 


all makes $20 up 


Send for List. B. L. King, 
217 W. 125 St., N. Y. C. 








, , Wood, 

127 kinds 270"; ,"1004: Puzzles 
Sample with Catalog 10 cents 
or 8 leaders for 25 cents. 
WESTERN PUZZLE W’K’S 

St. Paul, Minn., Sta. L. 





the fire may be started with small chips taken 
from the center of a log of wood. These can 
be placed in a tin can or water pail until the 
fire has been obtained. In lighting the Scout 
fire with two matches, the use of paper is pro- 
hibited. 

Test No. 8. Cook a quarter of a pound of 
meat and two potatoes without the aid of 
ordinary kitchen utensils. 

This means of course that your cooking 
must be done in the open upon the fire which 
you have built with your two matches, and 
under conditions that usually obtain in the 
woods while camping. The ordinary kitchen 
utensils that are prohibited are merely the 
household articles that are used when cooking 
indoors. The Scout may use his billycan or 
such other helps that he may find in camp in 
the woods. 

Test No. 9. Earn and deposit one dollar in 
a public bank. 

There are several important things to be 
noted regarding this requirement. First, the 
purpose of it all is that you should cultivate 
the habit of thrift. It is not sufficient that 
you may have earned more than one dollar in 
times past before you became a Second-Class 
Scout and are credited with a bank account, 
but it is necessary that from the time of your 
initiation as a tenderfoot you have earned one 
dollar which you have deposited to your 
credit as a Scout. You should not stop here. 
It would be far better if you pledged your- 
self as a Scout to make this dollar the basis 
of a bank account which you hope to develop 
during your life time. It is certainly contrary 
to the spirit of the requirement for any boy 
to earn and deposit a dollar in the bank and 
then withdraw it as soon as the test has been 
passed. 

Test No. 10. Know the sixteen points of 
the compass. 


Describe a complete circle on the ground. 
Take your position at the center in the hub. 
The point directly ahead of you may be 
marked North. The point directly back of you 
will be South. The direction of your out- 
stretched right hand will be East and the posi- 
tion of your left hand or a straight line 
through from the East will be West. Your 
circle is now divided into four equal parts of 
90 degrees each. These are the four primary 
points of the compass. If you were to draw a 
line directly between the North and East and 
continue it through the hub of the circle it 
would bisect the South and West. The point 
mid-way between the North and East is 
called N. E. and the point between the South 
and West is called S. W. Another line drawn 
between the North and West through the cen- 
ter would be Rw}wn at N. W. and the S. E. 
respectively. This then gives you the eight 
principal points of the compass, but your 
task is to secure sixteen. These are at once 
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Boy Scouts and Scoutmasters 


The Hill & Loper Co., Danbury, Conn., are making a special hat for you—a hat that’s 
built for scouting—one that will hold its shape and color and all the snap and dash that 
are put into it in spite of ‘‘wind and weather.” It’s made to supply the increasing de- 
mand for a better Boy Scout Hat. It’s made from Fine Fur Felt—from the same stock 
and by the same skilled workmen that produce the Hill & Loper Co.’s famous “‘HI-LO” 
Felt Hats which are sold to the most particular trade all over the country. It’s “‘Scout’”’ 
style, through and through, and built on the thorough, honest principles that 
your great organization stands for. It is approved by your National Council, and you'll 
approve it as soon as you see it and try it on. You can get one of these Boy Scout 
or Scout Master Hats from your local dealer or from National Headquarters, Boy Scouts 
of America. Be sure to look for the Scout Seal, stamped on the Sweat Leather. None 
genuine without this seal. If there is no dealer in your locality send your size and the 
regular price—$2.00 for ‘“‘Boy Scout” or $2.50 for “Scout Master’ Hat, direct to 


National Outfitte SIGMUND EISNER Red Bank, New Jersey 


The Only Official 
Boy Scout Knives 


are made by the New York Knife Company, and stamped 
“Be Prepared.” You want the OFFICIAL Knife. Here’s 
the reason: When the Committee on Equipment of the 
Boy Scouts of America picks any article for their endorse- 
ment you may be sure that article is JUST RIGHT. 

Look at this big strong Knife here illustrated. See the 
can opener, the patented Punch blade of many uses, the 
screw driver, shackle, and the sharp cutting blade. 
A perfect Knife for camping and all 
around use. You want this Knife. 
The official Knife is stamped 

“BE PREPARED” 


on the blade and shield. 


New York KnifeCo. 


225 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Walden, New York 
FOR SALE BY HARDWARE DEALERS 
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BOY SCOUTS SHOULD BE FIRST 
IN AVIATION. 
TO FLY. 


LEARN ~» 





We give you an exact model of any of the follo 


machines, Wright, Curtis, Farnam, Bleriot, Anfion- 
ette or Demoiselle. They are made of durable ma- 
terial, measuring two feet across the planes. Easily 
put together by following very complete directions 
sent with each model. Each part distinctly num- 
bered to correspond with detailed blue print. These 


leading aviators, \"Bhis 
You may suggest an 


models have been endorsed by 
is your chance to study aviation. 
idea that will yield a fortune. 
Sell 24 packages of Daisy Stain Remover at 10c. a 
package, easy to sell, as every one needs an article of 
this kind. Return the $2.40 to us and we will-send 
you your choice of these models prepaid. Send for 
goods to-day and we will send you records and pic- 


tures of six different models. 
A. E. HAWLEY, 125 NORFOLK, VA. 
100 ALL DIFFERENT 


STAMPS FREE! ssicts.c*m cx 


Collectors and 3 cents 














postage. 
20 diff. Japanese Stamps .......secccsccescecees 05¢e 
a <n ci cccckecennedteccencen en 10¢ 
ee en nn ne te nccansdesenenssasean 30¢ 
50 Blank Sheets, 10c; 100..........ccccccesccecer 19¢ 
10 Blank Approval Books, Holds 60.............. 15¢ 
COINS—10 diff. Foreign coins, 15c; 20 diff. Foreign 
coins, 25c. We buy stamps—Buying list, 10c. Whole- 


sale list for dealers. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


FREE 100 all different stamps 
STAMPS from 20 countries free. 





Postage 2c. Mention this paper 
Large album 15e. If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toled6, O. 





DANDY BIG LIST, AND $1.15 COUPON, ALL 
PACKET FREE, for name, address two col- 
STAMPS lectors, 2c. postage. SEND TODAY. 

FREE U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 





FREE 50 different stamps to all sending for my ap- 
proval books at 50 to 66 2-3 per cent. discount. 
living within ten miles 


Reference required. Collectors 
B. ELMER, 345a Wash- 


of Boston would do well to call. 
ington Street, Boston. 

STAMPS, 108, all different, Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 
ete., and Album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 
65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 
Cc. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 














FOWLER’S STAMP AND COIN AGE. 

A bright, newsy, illustrated monthly magazine de- 
voted to stamps and coins, 50 cents per year. A 
specimen copy will be sent you free. HENRY ADES 
FOWLER, 127-E North Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


DISCOUNT TO AGENTS 
% Selling our stamps on approval. 
Stamps are good sellers. 
MOISANT & LECLAIRE, 
JKANKAKEE, ILL. 
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obtained by drawing a line between the North 
and North East, between E. and N. E., be- 
tween E. and S. E. and S. and S. E.. These 
lines if continued across the circle or directly 
through the hub to the other side will give 
you your full sixteen points. The line between 
N. and N. E. is known at N. N. E. and so on 
around the circle. 

Before finishing this paper on second-class 
requirements, it might be well to say just a 
word about the method of conducting second- 
class examinations. In some cities Scoyts are 
allowed to take examinations in the various 
tests as soon as they are ready to pass them. 
In other places the candidate must qualify in 


all 


of his work before taking the examination. 


When a Scout is qualified to take the exam- 
ination, a special committee of three or five 
men is appointed by the Local Council to con- 
duct such examinations, so that the boys of 
all troops have to pass the same standard of 


examination for this degree. 


A suggestive 


paper submitted by one of these Councils is 
reproduced herewitn. You will note that the 
examination is divided into two parts; one to 


be 


written and the other to be given orally or 


by demonstration. 


1. 


ese pe 


g2g2 


10. 


11. 


i 





PART I. (WRITTEN) 

Give date of your investiture as a Tender- 
foot. 

Describe how to apply and bandage a splint 
to a broken bone in the forearm. 

What is a compound fracture @ 

What is a triangular and what is its use? 

Describe how to apply tourniquet to upper 
arm. 

(a) When vein is cut. 
(b) When artery is cut. 

When do you administer a stimulant to a 
person who is bleeding badly and what 
do you give? 

Describe how a roller bandage is used. 

How did you earn $1.00 and in what bank 
is it deposited? 

Draw a diagram showing the _ sixteen 
points of the compass and name each. 

(a) Give degrees of the following 
points: 
North—South—East—West. 
Give six rules for: 
(a) Proper use of knife. 
(b) Proper use of axe. 
Name 12 points of the Scout Law 


PART II. (TO BE GIVEN ORALLY ‘OR BY 


DEMONSTRATION) 
Describe treatment for the following: 


Fainting. (f) Injuries in which 
Shock. “ skin is broken. 
(c) Fracture. (g) Burns. 

(d) Bruises. (h) Scalds. 


(e) Sprains. 
Signal the following by method you have 
learned: 
(a) Be prepared. 
(b) He is absent from camp. 
(c) Now is the time for all good 
people to come to the aid of the 
a ont 
sent. 
Datives BK ge at ~~ of one mile at 
Scout’s ce in 12 nutes. 
Satisfy examiner that you can lay and light 
a fire without paper, using only two 


tches. 
nen the fire just lighted cook two pota- 
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The Remington-UMC Cubs 
choose a Single-shot Rifle 


Accuracy — Safety — Low Price 


Many crack marksmen, now world famous, owe 
their training of eye and hand to one of these single 
shot, take-down rifles. 


We have made the price for the No. 4 and No. 
6 rifles low enough to permit anyone to become 
acquainted with the Aem/ngion-UMC qualities of ac- 
curacy and safety. 

Both rifles have case-hardened frames, walnut stock and 


forearm and rifle butt plates. 


The No. 6 (.22 or .32 calibre) has Remington-UMC steel 
barrel, is accurately rifled and chambered for caps, shorts 
or longs, and has new design open front, rear and tang 
peep sights. Price $4.00. 


The No. 4 (.22, .25-10 and .32 calibres) has an octagon 
barrel of Remington-UMC steel, automatic ejector and sport- 
ing rear sights. List price, $6.00. 


Remington-UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 
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To meet the demands of our readers 
for finely colored pictures of the Baseball 
Cover, we have published a small supply 
of the posters, which we will send on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 





“THE TACKLE” 
By “Sweet” 


This month’s cover design is also ready, 
for sale at 10 cents. No reading matter 
on proofs. Get a set to decorate your den. 


Boy Scouts of America, 


Magazine Department 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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toes and a quarter of a pound of beef. 
janes ordinary kitchen utensils not al- 

As inter patrol competitions are held dur- 
ing the year in the city referred to above, the 
examination papers are marked as follows: 

1. Scouts passing with a percentage of 
from 85 to 100 will be awarded an “H,” which 
means that the Scout has passed with honor, 
and his patrol will be credited with 25 points. 

2. Scouts passing with an average of from 
70 to 85 per cent. will be given a “C,” which 
shows creditable work, and his patrol will be 
awarded 15 points. 

3. Scouts passing with a percentage of 
from 60 to 70 will be given a “P,” which means 
that he has been successful and passed the 
examination. His patrol will be awarded 5 
points. 

4. Failure to pass the examination will be 
marked as follows: 

Any Scout receiving a percentage of be- 
tween 50 and 60 will be marked with an “F,” 
which means that he has failed to meet the 


- standard of requirements. However, he will 


be allowed to take the next regular examina- 
tion given by the Court of Honor. 

5. Any Scout failing to receive a percent- 
age of at least 50 will be marked “FF” and 
his patrol will have to forfeit 10 points. He 
will not be allowed to take the next examina- 
tion, but may take anyone succeeding that. 











Wireless 
Manual G1 


FOR EVERY 


Boy Scout 


Write for a copy of 
our 96-page Manual of 
Wireless Telegraphy. It 
shows Diagrams for the 
construction of Wireless 
Stations; describes 

+ clearly and_ concisely 
\C the method of installa- 

tion, as well as the kind 

of material to use. Con- 
tains numerous. illustrations, Morse and Con- 
tinental Telegraph Alphabets. Experimental 
data on motors, dynamos and batteries. The 
only up-to-date instruction book of its kind, 
ever issued, and it should be in every Boy 
Scout’s kit. 

Send for WIRELESS MANUAL Gi NOW 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
17 Park Place 114 S. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St, 
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Kinks of the Gnidiron 


Continued from Page 9. 


early in the season. The Cornell game came 
around, and the coaches decided to thrust him 
into the fray, a few seconds before the game 
had ended, so that he might get his ’Varsity 
letter. He was hobbling, as his leg was in a 
cast at the time. 

A minute remained to:play, when Mike 
Murphy called Townsend to him and said, 
“John, take the left end.” Townsend was 
amazed, but like the Spartan that he was, he 
obeyed, and limped out to the field. Eddie 
Greene, the Penn. Captain, stationed Town- 
send twenty yards outside of the possible -line 
of play, so that he could not get tangled in 
the play. It was intended to withdraw Town- 
send after a single play had been made. Cor- 
nell knew nothing of Townsend’s injury, and 
their quarter-back discovered him way out- 
side of his station. He quickly called for a 
play, and three Cornell half-backs were tear- 
ing around the Penn. left end. Townsend 
hopped to the flying Ithicans and dove head 
foremost under the first man, the second 
plunged over his back, and the third, the man 
with the ball, he nailed in his tracks. The 
entire grandstand of 25,000 people saw the 
play, and knew that Townsend carried a 
broken leg in that cast, but that at the 
moment he though only of his Alma Mater. 
Townsend was not hurt, his leg escaped fur- 
ther injury, but a joy-mad backfield instantly 
carried him to the side lines, where Mike 
Murphy scolded Townsend as only Mike Mur- 
phy can scold, but all the while Mike was 
shaking his hand and patting him on the back 
in high glee at his courage. 

Bob Maxwell, one of the greatest guards 
who ever lived, a Swarthmore star, was play- 
ing his first game in Chicago. Bob knew 
nothing about football, but he weighed 250 
pounds, and was a tower of strength. Bob 
was sent into the line for his first scrimmage. 
He heard a few numbers called and then came 
the rush of the backfield straight for him. 
His older and more experienced opponent 
buried Maxwell to the earth, five men crushed 
over his windless body. Maxwell staggered to 
his feet wildly and gazing about him ex- 
claimed, “How much of the grandstand fell on 


99 





It has always been my regret that football 
was only played by the colleges, for workmen 
from 18 to 35, could have many an hour’s fun 
on the football field, and sleep better at night 
for it. The men leave me, in their senior year, 
six feet tall, weighing 200 pounds, balls of tiger- 
ish tissue. They come back five years later, all 
shapes dnd sizes. Sometimes the great, un- 
cared for physique has grown balloon-like. 
while others have grown slim; but I still see 
them always as they stood on the line, toe 
cleat gripping the gridiron, awaiting the attack 
of the enemy, or madly dashing down the field, 
under the riot of color of the grandstands, sons 


Ho Scouts ! 


You ambitious fellows who 
want to be Leaders, Soho ! 


We've reserved a copy for you at one- 
half price and will send you postpaid any one 


“Donohue Boy Scout Series 


by that great 
nature authority 
and eminent 
Scout Master, 


G. HARVEY 
RALPHSON 


of the ‘Black 
Bear Patrol, if 
you will send 
us the mames 
and addresses of 
10 fellow scouts 
and 25 cents in 
stamps or cur- 








Boy Scouts 


LSS 
OnGuardwitn 


Uncie sam 


ty 


rency: These 
are regular 50c 
books, printed 


from large clear 
type on a su- 
perior quality oi 
per, embel- 
illustrations by eminent 
artists, and bound in a superior quality of 
binder’s-cloth, ornamented with _ illustrative 
covers stamped in two =, of foil and ink 
m unique and appropriate es. 
Pie Seonts in Bn as or, On Guard with Uncle 
Sam. 





lished with ofiginal 


2. Boy Scouts in the Canal Zone; or, The Plot 
Against Uncle Sam. 

8. Boy Scouts in the Philippines; or, The Key to the 
Treaty Box. 

4“ Boy Scouts in the Northwest; or, Fighting Forest 
Fires. 

5. Boy Scouts in a Motor-Boat; or, Adventures on 
The Columbia River. 

6. Boy Scouts in an Airship; or, The Warning From 
the Sky. 

7. Boy Scouts in A Submarine; or, Searching an Ocean 
Floor. re 

8. Boy Scouts on Motor-Cycles; or, With the Flying 
Squadron. 


These books make a _ special appeal to the Scout 
who wants to do big things because they’re written in 
a way that tells you “HOW.’’ Each _ story is a 
real thriller that fills you full of ‘‘pep,”’. and gingers 
up your ambition. Reading one creates a desire to 
read the next one of the series, and the fact that The 
Boy Scout Movement has the endorsement of Presi- 
dent Taft, and that great grown-up Boy Scout, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, should make you want these books. as 
part of your library. 

Send for our 50-page illustrated catalogue, describ- 
ing hundreds of other best books for Boy Scouts. 


M. A. Donohue & Co. 


CHICAGO. 
For sale wherever Books are Sold. 














of America at play. 
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THE BOY SCOUT 


WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH 


SET 


> Special 8.50 


Price 
should own and oper- 
ate this set. Sends messages 8 to 15 miles. Re- 
ceives 600 to 800 miles. Guaranteed 1-inch coil con- 
densers. Switches, key, timer, detector and 1000 
olunphone. Completely mounted on oak base, size 
8 1-2x16 inches. Weighs only 9 lbs. Order yours to- 
day. Send at once for circular B and wireless codes. 
IT’S FREE. 
HUNT & McCREE, 92 Murray St., New York 
The House of Wonderful Values. 








Every Boy Scout in America 











1» Sprockets and pedals; New 
Departure Conster- nrwhes ‘and Hubs; , Pane drone 
Aw alll highest grade equipment and many 


uaranteed § yr. 
FAC TOnY PhiGeS sneer 


up. 


\s io DAYS? FREE TRIAL Pos" 5.2%; 
‘ anywhere in U 


wen ee ae ee om CHic 


Birds, Nests, Eggs 


you are interested in these, subscribe for 
THE OOLOGIST. It is the only publication in 
America devoted to these and the interest of col- 
lectors exclusively. We carry a larger line of 
advertising of this character, including ornitho- 
logical publications, than all other bird publi- 
cations in America combined. Subscription, 50c. 


per annum. Address 
Lacon. Ill. 


The Oologist, 


BOYS—Have your name cards printed with your 
chosen motto, ‘“‘Be Prepared.”” ‘“‘The Boy Scouts,” 
or any other. Fifty in Old English or Script, 50c. 
Also get 500 of your own Letterheads and Envel- 
opes for $3.50. ECHO PRINTING CO., 910 Locust 
St., Columbia, Pa. 

“KODAK FINISHING—Mail two negatives, any 
size, for free Post Card prints, prices, ‘‘tips.” 
GEORGE H. MONROE CoO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


POWER—Boys build, 
wind motor. Blue prints 10c. 














cheap, simple effective 
BOYCRAFT, P. O. 
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Keep on Smiling! 


By Harold Dorning 
HEN days are dark, and things 
W go wrong, 
And trouble looms ahead; 
It does no good to fret or fume, 
To stamp and lose your head; 
*Tis better far to show the world 
(Although things may be riling) 
A cheerful face, *twill help you best— 
So always keep on smiling! 


*Tis easy when you win at sports 
To keep a smiling face; 
For anyone can win and smile; 
But can you lose with grace? 
For that is far the harder task 
When ’gainst you scores are piling. 
One team must lose, and if it’s yours 
Be cheerful—keep on smiling! 


In days of doubt, when luck is out, 
And not a thing goes right, 
There comes a time when oft you feel 
Like giving up the fight; 
Dame Fortune is a fickle jade, 
And long she needs beguiling, 
Though frowning now, the clouds will 
break— 
So always keep on smiling! 


—THE SCOUT. 








Mount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 
all kinds of Birds, Animals, Game-Heads. 
Also to tan skins and make rugs. Decorate 
your home with your beautiful trophies, or 
command income selling specimens and 
mounting forothers. Easily, quickly learned 
men and women.. Succes? 


rite today for our free boos 
Birds and Animais® 





Our large, beautiful ALBUM OF 
YACHT DESIGNS, containing 
over fifty designs of all kinds of 
boats, together with the first les- 
son of The Columbia Course of In- 
struction in Yacht Designing, 
mailed for fifty cents, money or- 
der; no stamps. Write for it today 








Box 724, New London, Conn. YACHT MODEL EMPORIUM, Syracuse, N. Y. 
COMPARE THESE “aT ad PRICES 

5 diff. Columbian Rep., cat 2 Ww "FREE | 

5 diff. Finland 13¢ R 1] R 

4 diff. Natal “ "6c U LI ZE CATALOG 

7 diff. Servia os 16c 


10 diff. Greece 
10 diff. Animal Stamps 
100) fine, pure hinges 
James E. Noon, 2463 Franklin Ave., 





6c 
Toledo, O. 





Send 10c for two Standard Puzzles and receive 
FREE two card, two coin tricks, and two joke 
novelties, with apparatus and catalogues. CHI- 
CAGO PUZZLE WORKS, 323 J. Eugenie St., Chi- 
cago, Il. ¢ 





Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illustra- 
tions. 67 Color Plates. Every Musical Instru- 
ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 

Payments. Mention instrument you are faa 
estedin. Wesupply the U. S. Government. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
188 £.4¢h Av Cincinnati 843 S. Wabash Av., Chieage 

















Do You Knowthe Manual 


From Cover to Cover ? 

















Well, here is another rule for you to memorize: 


“WHENEVER HUNGRY EAT 


PETER’S CHOCOLATE”’ 


Alpine climbers, hunters, campers, and woodsmen of all descrip- 
tions consider Peter’s Chocolate the regulation food for camp or 
trail. 

It is absolutely the most sustaining; has the most delicious taste 
that always makes you want more, and does not create thirst. 
Don’t you go camping this summer without a liberal supply. 
You can get the nut chocolate or the plain chocolate as you pre- 
fer, but be sure to ask for Peter’s, the Original Milk Chocolate. 


Peter’s comes in several varieties: 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes 
Peter’s Almond Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate with Roasted Hazelnuts 
Peter’s Bon-Bons 

















Boy Scouts of America 


Official National Outfitter 
SIGMUND EISNER 


New York Salesrooms 
103 Fifth Avenue Red Bank, N. J . 














Each part of the uniform is Stamped with the official seal 
of the Boy Scouts of America. % 

If there is no agency for the official uniform in your city 
write for samples. 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 











